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FORT PUTNAM. |scenery, as wild and as rude now as when old 
fudson, “in the first ship, broke the unknown 


Fort Putnam was formerly the principal fortress | ag t 
or citadel’ of the works erected during the war of | ¥@Y¢ of the stream destined to immortalize his 
whilst to the north, it opens into a still 


Independence, for the deferice. of the passes of the eu . | still 
Hitdson and the Highlands, at West. Point. It broader expanse, covered with the white sails of 
commanded the river. and. the opposite. shore, as sloops and with steam-boats, trailing their long dark 
wellas the other works upon both banks. .The | clouds behind them, between cultivated but pictu- 
command of the Hudson and the mountainous pas- |"°°‘1U°_ banks, interspersed with villages, villas, 
ses of the Highlands, was indispensable for the pro- | SaG spires. 

tection of the greater part ofthe state of New-York | Immediately beneath is seen the plain of West 
against sudden. incursions of. the enemy: from the | Point, surrounded by the buildings of the national 
sea coast, as weltas for keeping open a. perfectly | Military Academy, and gay with the tents of the 
secure communication between New England and4 encamped cadets, ar glittering with their arms and 
the middle states, and had been accordingly reyard- | martial array. ~ 

ed by Washington as all important tothe success of | ‘These ruins are rich with the most hallowed as- 
the American arms. West Point, on the western sociations; for they are fraught with recollections 


_ bank of the Hudson, where the river, devigting from | of heroism, liberty and virtue. There Arnold plot- 
_ > the usual majestic directness of its course, bends | ted the subjugation of his country, and, surrounded 


suddenly around that bold and lofty promontory, | a3 he was by an army and a militia, unpaid, un- 
was selected for this purpose, from the natural | ¢lothed, and suffering, he could find none among 
strength of its position ; andyduring the first years | them base enough to receive his gold, and partici- 
of the war, was fortified under the direction of the | pate in his treason. As we muse over this magni- 
most skilful engineers of the American and French ficent scene of great events, the imagination insen- 
armies, with a degree of expense and labor which, sibly kindles, and the plain below, and the forts, and 
in the then enfeebled state of the nation, was truly | rocks, become peopled again with the soldiers and 
astonishing. The preservation of this. post was the { the chiefs of the revolution. The majestic WasH- 
cardinal point in the plan of more than one event-| jx¢ro, the young and gallant Hamitron, the vet- 
ful campaign, and ‘its surrender to the enemy was | eran disciplinarian Sreusen, the fearless Purnam, 
4 9 * e . 

the great object of. Arnold 8 treason. It was the daring Witter, the cool and sagacious Cxiv- 
called at that time, and with justice, the Gibraltar |, 9. successively pass before us. In the hollow 
of North America. recess of the bank beneath, the melancholy Koscr- 

Since the peace of 1783, Fort Putnam, together | ysxo was wont to mourn alone and without hope 
with the other works of defence at that station, has | over the woes and the wrongs of Poland. Upon 
been gradually dismantled, and at last suffered to) the cliffs on the right, the young and high-spirited 
fall to decay, so that it now appears a venerable | [., Fayerre often sat, meditating lofty thoughts of 
ruin of massive military architecture, crowning | good to America, to France, to mankind, whilst 
the woody and rugged steep of a + eters _ | bright and gorgeous visions of glory and freedom 

As such, it is a feature almost unique in Ameri-| floated before him. 


can scenery,reminding the traveller ofthe romantic | Amid the ruins of Fort Putnam, the patriot may 
ruined towers of defence in the gorges of the Py-/ find materials to animate him with fresh hopes for 
renees, or the feudal castles which still frown from his country’s future welfare, as well as to recall the 
the rocky banks of the Rhine.’ From its dilapida- ‘noblest recollections of her past history. On the 


ted bastions, the eye wanders over a wide sea of | plain beneath his feet, are annually collected the 
inountain ridges, rising one above, or beyond ano- | chosen youth of that country, to be instructed in the 
ther, in every direction, until they suddenly de- | highest attainments of science, and the best uses 
scend in steep, rocky, and stupendous banks, to | of military skill. ‘There, as they daily tread the 
the mighty stream which flows silently at their | soil consecrated by the steps of heroes, sages, and 
base. Fur away to the north you may trace the patriots, the Genius of the place fires their ingenious 
summits of ocher mountains of the same chain gra- breasts with a generous emulation of the illustrious 
dually receding from the river on each side, and dead. There, is an armory of mind, a living arse- 
leaving at their feet the rich plains of Dutchess and | nal, which, in the worst extremes reserved for 


Orange counties, filled with farms and villages, and our country, will prove its cheapest, its surest, its 
here and there bright with small Jakes, and wind- proudest defence. 


ing streams glittering in the sun. _ In every part of 
this magnificent view, the broad Hudson appears 
in all its grandeur ; not, however, as it is usually 














Virtue has this happiness, that she can subsist of 





seen, pouring its steady and unbroken current di- 
rectly to the ocean, “ forth and right on,” but ap- 
parently divided into a series of lakes, which, to 
the southward, are girt with the boldest mountain 








herself, and knows how to exist without admirers, 
partisans and protectors; want of assistance and 
approbation does not only not affect her, but pre- 
serves—purifies—and renders her more perfect. 
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SORROWS OF THE 


DORMER FAMILY; 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 


——- 


Tue first part of this truly interesting and af-| 
fecting narrative was crudely sketched by Dormer | 
himself, the unhappy, yet just and upright, though 
afflicted father of the little family, whose manifold 
woes are the theme of the history. The manu- 
script was preserved by the person to whom Dor- | 
mer confided it, for many years. This person died, | 
and through his heirs | obtained it, on proviso that | 
the facts should be put into a proper style, and a| 
printed copy should be presented to the lady in 
whose possession it was, previous to mine, and 


poser of all events had bound our spirits in, ere 
they had been imparted to our bodies and minds, 
to animate our mortal clay. Doubtlessly we were 
made for each other ; she to make my retreat from 
the cares of business and the world happy, and I, 
to encounter the rough and stormy scenes of life, 
which are passed for gain, amid the collision of 
contending interests, the perplexing cares of trade, 
the investing of capital, the competition for foreign 
markets and quick voyages, the necessary vigi- 
lance to guard against the unhallowed combina- 


who said she would not be without the story itself, | tions of unprincipled villains, who throng the 

if it was possible for her to retain it. She frequently | highways, the haunts and the circles of the spirits 
. . | . . . 

solaced the loneliness of a weary hour, by poring | and enterprise of the mercantile mind. As to my 


and weeping over its details. 
the reader longer from the history. ‘The closing 
hiatus, left in it, of the writer’s history, is supplied 
by an accomplished pea, and in a finished style, 
worthy of the exceedingly fascinating incidents 
which are narrated in the whole story. 


| 
ut [ will not keep 





London, March 4th, A. D.1740. Iwas born in 


this great British metropolis, a little upwards of | 


forty years ago. My amiable wife, the partner of 
my bosom, was ten years younger than myself. 
Our mutual joys and woes exceed in their descrip- 
tion and variety, in the entrancing nature of the 
happy hours, and the overwhelming affliction of 
the sorrowful ones, almost any thing of sueh a na- 
ture, which ever has befallen a single humble fa- 
mily, within the recollection of any one to whom 
my story has been related. 





My own parents, my wife’s, and our ancestors, 
were among the most respectable of the middle 
gentry of England. My father was engaged in 
the lucrative occupation of a merchant. His ves- 
sels were abroad upon the ocean, bound to the re- 
motest parts of the habitable globe. , Some of them 
were moored at the noble quays of London, others 
lay with their hardy crews beneath the rays of a 
tropical sun, in those climates where grow the 
costly products of oriental and occidental plains, 
and warm, perennially-smiling, and ever-sunny 
slopes, which know no dreary winters, no driving 
snows, no pinching frosts, nor searching-wintry 
blasts. 

Mrs. Dormer and myself had been strangers 
until about seven months previous to our union. 
Yet we had at one interval of time, lived within a 
stone's throw of each other’s residences, for the 
space of two years. We frequently saw each other 
then, and remained strangers, although years after- 
wards, we sat atone festive board, day after day, 
and shared the same pillow at night, in lawful and 
heaven-hallowed union. At the time when we re- 
sided so near together, we not only frequently met, 
but actually appeared to be mutually attracted to- 
wards each other, by some secret sympathy of 
souls, or impulse of feeling, unaccountable, myste- 
rious, and indefinable. Perchance it was that 
heavenly tie, which the great Creator and Dis- 





subsequent occupations in life, they were not con- 
fined exclusively to commerce, a3 my hapless Jot 
will show. 

Frequently, little Miss Walsingham, which was 
the maiden name of my future bride, would look 
at me in the street, as | chanced to stare at her in 
passing, without knowing why: I withdrew my 
ardent gaze in shamefacedness from her rosy 
cheek, andruby, pouting lips; and she dropped her 
melting blue eye from the encounter with mine, 
and blushed, and was so agitated in her step, that 
the least obstacle at her feet would have endan- 
gered her progress. Such occasional meetings 
were frequent, yet I neverknew her name, nor shie 
mine, until years subsequently. 


My father died in the autumn of 1706. And I 
was only six years of age. It was a dreadful blow 
to the family. My eldest brother was but twenty- 
four years old, and was, by the will of our father, 
appointed executor and guardian of the family 
estate of the children. There were six male mem- 
bers of the family left, and two female. John was 
the eldest son, Hiram was the second, William 
the third, Charles the fourth, Francis, (imyselt) the 
fifth, and George the sixth, being yet an infant. In 


addition to this list of children is to be added the — 


name of an only daughter, Jane, who, with her 
mother, constituted the female portion of the be- 
reaved family. Jane was only three and a half 
years old, at her father’s much lamented decease. 


Our mother was the second wife of my father, 
and only the four youngest children were her own. 
The others were by the first wife. 
had married late in life, and was scarcely yet thir- 
teen years possessed of the tranquil sweets of do 
mestic bliss, when Heaven deprived her of her 
doating husband, and kind protector. 'The loss of 
my father depressed my mother’s spirits. She re- 
signed herself to all the luxury of woe; if giving 
free vent to grief, if mourning in tears and sighs, 
from morn to night, may be called luxury. Not 
even the necessity of attending to the welfare of 
her children, could attract her from the deeply 
seated sorrow. She was a widow, desolate and 
disconsolate. She pined away like a withered 
flower, whose core and root, the frost had touched 


My mother i 
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_ younger sister of his father’s second wife. 


si 


he first saw little Laura, his future wife. 


ment with the eldest sister, who was afterwards 
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and cruelly blasted. She grew pale and passion- 
less. Her full cheek shrunk into awful hollowness: 
her bright eyes faded and fell back deep under her 
brow: her noble forin became attenuated and 
ghastly. Her lip lost its hue ; her look its lustre of 
intellect, and life seemed just to linger, as if re- 
luctant to quit its frail tenement. Herstep became 
the gliding of a shadowy spectre, and sheer weak- 
ness and imbecility of mind and body reduced her 
so low, that she at last became unable, one morn- 
ing, to rise from her couch. She never did rise 
from it again. In the short space of half a year 
after her husband’s death, she yielded up her 
breath and life to the sad and stern decree, which 
doomed her husband’s death to be the signal for her 
own dissolution. I was but seven years old when 
thus deprived of both parents and kind protectors, 
in this world of trouble and sorrow. 

T'he family was soon dispersed. Charles, Jane 
and I, were sent to different relatives, some hun- 
dred miles from London. John remained in the 
city, to dispose of the estate to the best advantage. 
Hiram was then at sea, as supercargo of one of the 
vessels belonging to the estate, and William, being 
about nineteen years old, visited an uncle in Scot- 
land. 

One remarkable episode to this preface of my 
story, is necessary for the reader’s information. 
John, the eldest son, was highly enamored of a 
This 
young girl, Laura, reciprocated John’s affections. 
She did not conceal her ardent attachment from 





circles in which the lovers moved. But adark and 
threatening cloud came over the sky of their hopes. 


and full maturity, of the tender affections which 
sprung up in the garden of their bosoms, and bloom- 
ed in the fairy bowers of their imaginations. Suf- 
fice it to say that he grew tall, manly, and pleasing 
to female eyes, and improved in personal and 
mental charms, from year to year. His eye was 
large, hazel-colored, and piercing. Her’s was blue 
and expressive. His manners were lively and in- 
sinuating; he was the life of every company and 
of every circle in which he moved. She wasalso 
gay, witty, and shone in company with the same 
brilliancy of intellect that he did. There certainly 
could not possibly be two of either sex, selected 
from all the world, who combined within the little 
world of their own feclings, actions, appearance 
and influence, more of the suaviter in modo, the 
agreeable and the entertaining. 

The stern and unyielding father of John and of 
myself, and the brother-in-law of Laura, could not 
fully enter into John’s feelings ; he could not divest 
himself of his views of family aggrandizement— 
he could not yield his consent to the wedding of 
Laura and John, nor even to the idea, though most 
remote, of their continuing to love one another. 
He went further than this negative state of things. 
After he had extorted a solemn vow from his son 
that he would never marry Laura, he commenced 
a train of negociations with John and a young lady 
of a very wealthy family, in order to bring about a 
speedy marriage between them. 

The filial tenderness of John was such, that 
doubtless he would in time have sacrificed his love 
for Laura, his peace of mind, and future happiness, 





and no doubt, his life too, in that same sacrifice of 
love, all to gratify the expressed wishes of his am- 


John’s father forbade the thought of such an union. | bitious, yet well-meaning father. He would pro- 
“What!” exclaimed he; “my son marry my wife’s | bably have married his father’s choice, and thus 
sister!” Our father was stern in his opinions and | havejimmolated upon the shrine of avarice, himself 
decisions. He deemed it to be indelicate for the | and his Laura. But bitterly that father would have 
father and sonto marry sisters, and he also opposed | repented. For his own cold calculations would 
it on the score of pecuniary policy. Laura had no | have been frustrated by the death of his son, a vic- 
income of her own, and my father considered it | tim of disappointed love. Laura’s feelings were 
absolutely essential, that every opportunity should | also too much involved to allow her to survive the 
be seized, and every advantage made the most of, | blasting of her affections. How mysterious are 
to increase the opulence and high rank of the Dor-| heaven’s ways. Who, amid all these distracting 
mer connection. perplexities of love, and hopelessness of Jove, of 
Ah! the sly little deity who presides over the | struggle between duty and inclination, in the breast 
hearts of the young of both sexes, often sets at | of a young man—who, amid all these things could 
naught all the fine-spun webs of avarice, and eva- | have supposed that the Gordian knot would have 
porates the air-built eastles of grandeur, which | been cut, by the untimely and awful death of that 
ambitious and calculating parents are too apt to | kind yet stern parent? It was an apoplectic stroke 
erect in the fairy regions of their imaginations. that in one unexpected blow, levelled all the pros- 
Our father extorted a promise from John that he | pects of my father, and of the family, into the dust. 
would never marry Laura. John loved his father | My father was seized in the midst of a company, 
to the very extreme of fondness. He really and | upon the Exchange, with the fatal disorder. One 
truly doated upon his father, who was every way | minute he was talking in a bargain of merchandize 
worthy of the most devoted filial affection. The | and money, exerting all the skill of anexperienced 
welfare and aggrandizement of his family absorb- | merchant, the eloquence of a persuasive tongue, 
ed his whole capacious soul and intellect, energies, | the mfluence of wealth, aud respectable standing ; 
and his mind filled with schemes of future grandeur 
of his family. ‘The spectators beheld in him a 
man, likely to live many years, and to bear much 
sway in the mart of commerce, and in the pecu- 
niary transactions of the great capital of England. 
The next fleeting moment he was stretched at full 
length, upon the sanded floor, amid the feet of the 
people upon ’Change, acold, livid, corpse—a mere 
mass of inert matter: the loud and authoritative 


Laura and John had been acquainted from their 
early years. John was about ten years old when 
While 


his father was getting into a matrimonial engage- 


my mother, John was falling over head and ears in 
love with little Laura. In this part of my narrative, 
1 cannotdilate upon the birth, growth, development 
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voice hushed into the stillness and quietude of|lent captain of the vessel. Hiram detected the 
death ; the sparkling eye, dimmed and lustreless; captain’s frauds, and declared his conviction to the 
the broad, polished, and frowning brow, gazed captain himself, who was so enraged that he 
upon by others as a thing which had lost its life | swore at my brother, as an ignorant stripling ; too 
and expression: the haughty curl of the proud lip | young and too destitute of business knowledge, to 
was gone, and vacuity of thought was substituted | be able to discriminate among the complicated 
in the seat of apparent self-dignity. ‘The great calculations of gain and loss, the just result of the 
merchant, the stern and forbidding father, the once | rise and fall of markets, and told my brother tnat 
insurmountable obstacle to the commingling of two | he was unfit for his station. Hiram replied to the 
fond souls into one, was dead ! captain that he was a villain. ‘This quarrel took 

In the first ebullitions of grief, the family suffer- | place inthe cabin. ‘The captain, conscious of his 
ed mingled emotions. The sudden and entirely |own villany, and danger of exposure, became ex- 
unexpected death of my father, created astonish- asperated to the highest degree. He was a man of 
mentand sorrow. A great estate and an extensive most violent and brutal passions. He snatched a 
business had suddenly lost its sole manager. Not pistol from the table and fired it at my brother's 
one of the family was fitted for supplying bis place, ‘breast; the fatal bullet entered his heart. He fell, 
in taking proper care of the interests of a great | and lay weltering in his blood on the cabin floor, 
establishment, and of a large number of persons. | until the crew, hearing the report of the pistol, 
My mother was completely prostrated by despon- rushed below, and beheld the dreadful spectacle. 
dency. ‘The eldest son was only twenty-four |The ruthless monster who had murdered Hiram, 
years of age, and had been so excessively devoted | stood over him, with the murderous weapon in his 
to his father—had been so yielding to his wishes, | hand, calmly surveying his horrid work. ‘ Take 
and so completely dependant, in body and mind, | that accursed mutineer’s dead body,” said the cap- 
that he was not at all prepared to take the guar-|tain to the crew, “and cast it to the waves, for 
dianship of the family and estate. Nevertheless, |fishes’ food. He levelled this pistol at my head, 
he was obliged to do so, and did so. He called to|and would have killed me in a fit of passion, be- 
his aid some older men, and matters seemed to be |cause I censured him for neglect of duty, if I had 
in a fair train for having the future interests of the not wrenched the instrument of death from him; 
family properly conducted and sustained. But, as and in our mutual struggle, the pistol was acci- 
has been already mentioned, my mother pined |dentally discharged, and the ball pierced his own 





away, and died of a broken heart, within six 
months after the decease of my father. 

John had really so much loved his father, that 
almost every other thought was absorbed in grief 
for his loss. Even Laura was for months forgotten. 
As time wore away, the heaviness of an afflicted 
inind became diminished. John’s new and en- 
grossing duties as guardian of a family—his occu- 
pations asa man of business, to a considerable 
degree, wiled away the intense pressure of mental 
affliction; and thoughts of Laura, and wedded bliss 
with her, began to flit across the atmosphere of 
his feelings, amid the bustle of business, and in 
the solitary contemplations of midnight secrecy 
and loneliness. 

The Power that governs fate, now frequently 
brought the two into more frequent contact, and 
they gazed upon each other, and talked together, 
and were mutually conscious that the death of 
both, or their union for life, would soon ensue. The 
fatal and insuperable vow of John to his parent, 
intervened. He could not so insult his memory as 
to break the vow. What wastobedone? How 
the two overcame their scruples cannot easily be 
told in minute detail ; but we can all imagine that 
a burning passion consumed the moral obstacles 
which half smothered its flame, for they were mar- 
ried. 

This episode became essential to the full illus- 
tration of our narrative, ard therefore we now 
proceed to the main history of the Sorrows of the | 
Dormer Family. 

It will be recollected that I mentioned the dis- 
persion of our family after my father's death, and 
that Hiram was then atsea. Being supercargo of 
his father’s ship in the West Indies, and particu- 





larly attentive to his duties, he was too keen an 
observer of passing events, to please the fraudu- | 


vitals.” 

The crew believed this story at the time, and it 
was not until many years subsequently, that the 
true circumstances transpired. Years after the 
murder, when this wretched and infamous man 
was upon his death bed, he confessed the foul deed 
and aj] its concomitant circumstances, and hoped 
by repentance to escape that future and eternal 
punishment which he knew awaited all who perish 
in a career of wickedness, and indifference to reli- 
gious awakenings. 

But as it was, the crew lifted the bloody corpse 
of the unfortunate young man from its ensanguined 
bed, and doing over his mortal remains, the last 
sad ceremonies of a sea funeral, they consigned 
the body to the deep. 

The third brother, William, was soon after his 
father’s death seized with a pulmonary complaint, 
which hurried him also into the tomb. 

I can remember well the desolateness of my 
feelings, while brooding over these family afilic- 
tions. Often, while I yet remained in London, and 
upon the coming of a Sabbath day, my yauthful 
steps would take me to the great public prome- 
nade, Hyde Park. There thronged the gay and 
happy, rich and poor, the court and the soldiers, 
the aged and young; were seen walking, riding, 
now gazing at the beautiful tame deer in the groves, 
anon looking with interest upon the groups of little 
water crafts, sailing up and down the Serpentine 
river, which meandered through the park. Her 
Majesty Queen Anne, in all the splendor of gor- 
geous attire, and accompanied by a train of su- 
perbly dressed ladies and gentlemen, was occasion- 
ally to be seen upon the promenade. She could 
even be overheard to talk of her sorrows, of the 
death of her sister and predecessor, Mary, and of 
the unnatural events which drove her father James 
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from the throne so recently, and put his daughter | called upon by clamorous ereditors for payment of 
and son-in-law William in possession of debts contracted by the sickness of his wife. ‘There 
were the physicians and apothecaries, the landlord 
Amid these sights and sounds I bewailed my and the nurse, and other persons whohad provided 
own forlorn condition, and hardly could participate | delicacies, which he had purchased on credit, for 
in any of the holiday scenes of enjoyment, which |his sick wife, knowing that he could not pay for 
seemed to bless the inhabitants of London, whose | them. He had been guilty of running ito debt, 
siniling faces were moving to and fro, through the | and his love for her had betrayed him into the error. 

But human avarice knows no mercy nor forbear- 


groves and gravelled walks, over the carriage | . 
ance. After the creditors had been put off several 


ways, and out and in the gate passages of the vast, |“ : ; 
and truly beautiful scenery of Hyde Park, and the | U™°S with mere promises to pay, they let loose 
| upon the agonized young widower the harpies of 


quent removal from the metropolis. oe law. Justice ote o be — of ~ prey 
. »y any excuses 2dvanced on the-part of the cul- 
My brother John and Laura became settled in a Oy, BPY I 


. "maga a eats | prit, as to his thoughtlessness, or good intentions. 
spacious mansion in a street adjoining the cele-| a ; 
Love, friendship, human weakness, are but little 


brated Bond street. Charles, my little sister Jane 4 
me : |}considered by the stern rules of law. Poor John 
and myself, were, very soon after we had left | 
ae | was hurried to the dungeon prepared for the wick- 
London, brought from the country once more, and | “ z : 
; , ee ed wretches who have been guilty of the awful 
added to my brother’s family. An heir soon crown- crlenn of Dein, eaetanate, anh. of. odining t 
om es : 7 sufferin om- 
ed their wishes, and the little infant cemented the -s a 
selves to be carried away by their feelings. 


strength of that passion, whose consummation did : te : ; 
5 P , Charles and I visited our elder brother in prison. 


not abate its andor. . ’ We stinted ourselves in our food and clothing, and 
Another calamity, in a short time afterwards, | were enabled, young as we were, and little as we 
fell heavily upon the little circle which had suc-| received in our clerkships, to provide board and 
ceeded our former family. ‘Two gentlemen, ' | lodging for ourselves, our sister Jane, and the child 
whose integrity my brother had confided, betrayed | of our brother. My brother remained in prison 
their trust, and in mutual dealings between man | many years, and Jane at length went to reside 
and man, were guilty of all the iniquity which | with an aunt who adopted her. Charles was of- 
could be found in open robbery, or outlawed pi-/ fered a birth on board of one of His Majesty’s 
racy. These two men inveigled themselves into ships; for at this time of our lives, Queen Anne 
the entire confidence of my brother. He believed | p44 died, and was succeeded by George the First 
them to be trustworthy; he acted by their advice, | ajas! fatal success for Charles. The frigate in 
(and they were his relatives too) in the manage-| which he sailed was lost off Cape Horn, in a tre- 
ment of the family estate, and by their arts and | mendous gale of wind, with six hundred men on 
management, lost the great bulk of that property |},oard. She went down in the wide ocean, far 
a essential to the maintenance of the | fom the shore, and not a relic of the ship or crew 
was ever seen afterwards. My elder brother died 
My brother John was, in consequence obliged to | in his gloomy prison, and poor little Jane, having 
resign his usual style of living. He took a couple | the seeds of the same disorder which had destroy- 
of apartments on a second floor, in a bye street, |ed her elder brother’s wife, survived him but a 
and reduced his expenditures to the most parsimo- | short time. Thus I stood alone, except my more 
nious regulations. Charles and I were put into | youthful companion, Thomas, the orphan of my 
retail dry goods stores as clerks, whereby we sup-| brother. Thomas grew up, went into the army in 
ported ourselves, I at twelve, and he at fourteen | India, and fell a victim to the pestilential climate. 
years of age. John himself, sought for employ-| I now pass over the interval, until I arrived at 
ment, but could not obtain any. From the wreck | the age of thirty-two, and it was at this time of my 
of the estate, there had been saved a few jewels | life that I became acquainted with the woman who 
and trinkets, some indispensable articles of house- | afterwards was united to mein holy wedlock. My 
hold furniture, and asmall quantity of cash. Upon | salary as clerk was sufficient to enable me to un- 
this my brother supported his family for some | dertake the care of a household. Lucy Walsing- 
years, scarcely being able, amid all the prosperity | ham and I had met in a gay circle; we conversed, 
of London, and its celebrated benevolence and | we loved. I was daily at her father’s house, and 
liberality, to obtain a scanty subsistence. Many a|as I stated in the first part of this narrative, in a 
meal he denied himself, that his wife might eat.| few months after our first acquaintance, we were 
At length sickness overtook his beloved wife. She | husband and wife. It seems as if tiis happy con- 
lingered long, in a hopeless consumption, and | summation of our hopes, was the signal for all evil 
fell a victim to the dreadful disease. The unfor | spirits to pour out the vials of their wrath upon our 
tunate young husband wept over the yawning | devoted heads. We thought that our happiness 
grave, in which he saw deposited, amid the awful | had just commenced; but heaven knew that it was 
ceremonies of holy church, and sympathizing | our sorrows which had begun. Yet we loved each 
spectators, the mortal remains of a young, and late | other with sincere devotedness of soul. 
blooming and beloved wife. _ A week after our marriage, my employer failed 
Now, tothe dreariness of poverty, which per- | in business, and his creditors closed his store. My 
vaded his apartment and his feelings, was added | father-in-law and mother-in-law talked with me 
hea ar se of a widower’s hours. Scarcely had | about my future prospects, and being wealthy, they 
e buried in the damp earth what he loved most in | concluded to advance me a small capital, in order 
the world, and what he had lived for, when he was | that I should commence trade in the saine depart- 
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ment of mereantile life that my employer had fol- | was near becoming the prey of the robber and the 
lowed. ‘They did advance me capital, and lcom- | assassin. Mrs. Walsingham became affected by 
menced my new course of life. My concerns were hee husband’sdreadful afflictions, and several times 
flourishing, and continued so for two years, and we , in consequence, experienced severe illness from 
had a smiling cherub of a boy, to bless our loves, | the extreme agony of her mental sufferings. I ha¢ 
and crown our joys. One awful night, we were been gradually restored to health, and to my ag 
aroused from our midnight slumbers by the dread- | siduous ministering to her during her illness, she 
ful ery of fire. We had scarcely time to escape | owes her recovery and her life. ‘They were both 
with our lives, and the life of our dear boy, from | very grateful to me for my help and timely inter. 
the surrounding smoke and flames. ‘The contla- ference, although I did not claim any other merit 
gration had commenced near the door of our cham- | than that of having done my duty as a man, as 4 
be r, by some unknown means, and spread through | fellow creature, and as a member of the family. 
the building. All our goods were destroyed, and | Abouta year afterwards I obtained employmeni 
the next morning found us beg: ars—no store, no in an attorney’s office, as a copyist. My income 
customers, not a rag of the costly linen and lace | enabled me to recommence the care of a house. 
which had been looked upon with so much pride hold of my own, and in five years after my mar. 
the day before, not a single article of furniture— riage, | found myself prosperous and blessed with 
nought but the clothing upon our backs remained: |a second child, a daughter. Hope again lit up 
we were then destitute indeed. our domestic path, and we said to each other, my 
We sought refuge in the mansion of my wife’s | wife and I, “now we will bless God, and begin a 
‘This dreadful affliction was a serious de-} life of quiet happiness and honorable indepen: 
triment to my progress in life. From the blow I| dence.” 
never wholly recovered. Alas! for the blindness of mortals to futurity and 
Shortly after this time my father-in-law met with | their fate in after life. My employer was a petti- 
a misfortune. 
of property, according to law. 





father. 


In the negociations | matter - of convenience to him. His conscience 
of his pecuniary concerns, he received a promis: | sat losely upon the throne of his moral faculties, 
sory note from a woman, who was said to be an! and he could trade in the commodities of honesty, 
unmarried one. But it was a trick of her and her | honor, truth and religion. He was good or bad, 
husband, whose marriage had been kept secret, | humane or cruel, according to the state of market, 
owing to her having retained a small property left! and the rate of exchange upon those items. A 
her by her first husband, during her widowhood. | widow’s tears, an orphan’s ery for protection, fell 
She would therefore have lost the estate to the law- | upon his obdurate heart, like the dews of Heaven 
ful owner, if she had avowed her marriage. After | upon the flinty rock ; neither softening nor refresh- 
the note was due, which she gave to Mr. Walsing-| ing with any genial influences, the barren sub- 
ham, she refused to pay it. He commenced an | stance. He could commit forgery, fraud, aye, 
action against her as if she was a single woman, | murder, if necessary to the acquisition of filthy 
and she having gone out of London, he acvertised | lucre, and capable of being done in secrecy and 
her asan absconding debtor. She then gave up| security from detection. He even dared to dictate 
the small property which she had held as a widow, | my participation with him in such unhallowed do- 
and commenced a libel suit against Mr. Walsing- | ings. I answered with a burst of honest indigna- 
ham. The prosecuting lawyer visited our house | er I execrated his creed—I denounced his vil- 
on one occasion, to make a proposition to Mr. | lany, and asked him what he had ever perceived 
Walsingham, and the latter was grossly insulted | of laxity of rectitude in my deportment, to induce 
by the lawyer. Mr. Walsingham be ing a man of | him to insult me with his nefarious propositions. 
high passions, , struck the other, when ‘the lawyer I thought of my dreadful situation: I had a lovely 
drew a pistol; this so exasperated the furious Mr. | | wife, a little son and daughter. I was poor in 
Walsingham that he rushed upon his antagonist, | purse, although rich in integrity, principles of mo- 
and one or the other would have fallen, if I had | rals, religion onl honor. But of what avail to my 
not rushed between them, and seized the deadly | subsistence were honesty and moral worth, when 
weapon; but the instrument was unluckily dis-| my bread was dependant upon my subservience to 
charged in the struggle, and pierced my side. The | a wretch, whose trade was legalized robbery. 
blood instantly gushed in torrents from the wound, Why does Providence put the human heart te 
and I fell, through mere weakness. The family | such trials? Here I had to choose between star- 
endeavored to stay the bleeding, by tying bandages | vation and a wicked, but prosperous course of life. 
over the orifice, and their eflorts p: artially succeed-| My employer had amassed immense wealth from 
ed. Llingered for six months before Lcould even | the distresses of families whom he had involved in 
walk; atlength I recovered, and the perplexing | law-suits, in order to plunder them, in the shape of 
law-suit was also settled with considerable diffi-\a kind advocate, and redresser of their wrongs. 
culty and sacrifice of money. | Ife wanted a tool, and would pay me well for my 
The fit of passion into ‘which my father had | compliance in that capacity. If I did not sell my 
been betrayed, affected his health and strength of _bedy and soul to this human devil, he would dis- 
mind. He ever afterwards was subject to occa- | miss me from his employ—I should be destitute of 
sional aberrations of intelleet, and sudden pros- | any means of support for my wife and children—I 
trations of body. Often did 1 watch his steps, and | should perish. Indeed, I knew my father-in-law 
frequently I have saved his life, when he was | to be wealthy, but [also knew that he and his fa- 
about to die inthe street, or when, in his mad mily had been brought up in the lap of luxury— 
freaks, he rushed into the haunts of infamy, and | that they could not exist from day to day, without 
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the expenditure of their full income. There was 
Mr. Walsingham, his wife, a daughter unmarried, 


wife: ‘‘ Again,” cried I, “ again, dear Lucy, we 
are beggars.” I related the whole transaction to 


and two sons—one, William, yet single, and the | her: she approved my course of conduct, and we 


other, John, 
little children. 

ported William, \ 
lady of great wealth, and considerably contributed 


having a wife, and a large family of \ threw ourselves into each other's arms, and wept 
Mr. Walsingham entirely sup-| in trembling and bitter emotions of mingled fear 
previous to his marriage with a | and faith. 


We told our troubles to Mrs. Walsingham. She 


to the maintenance of John’s family, he only pos-| prepared us private apartments in her house, and 


sessing 
uncle, and not having been placed in any profitable 
occupation, for procuring for himself and family a 
livelihood. Mr. Walsingham lived in London in 
one of his own tenements. His illness of body 
and mind had compelled him to withdraw from 


' trade, and he had resigned all his stock and custo- 


2 


-could produce. 


mers to a clerk whom he had brought up from 
childhood. 

Mr. Walsingham’s residence was a splendid 
mansion, four stories in height, and built of dark 
colored stone. He had costly furniture and plate, 
a glittering train of liveried menials—a dashing 
equipage of chariots and of horses—entertained 
large crowds of guests at his hospitable and prince- 
ly table—and he and his family shone in personal 
attire of the finest fabrics that the weaver’s skill 
Diamonds and pearls shed their 


‘lustre and corruscations from the neck and bosom, 
- and all the paraphernalia of opulence and grandeur 


— 


were in the little world of Mr. Walsingham’s do- 
mestic arrangements. Of course, the owner of 
such an establishment had constant demand for 





a trifling income, settled upon him by an| we concluded that it was best to enter them at 


night, secretly, and remain concealed from the 
censorious world. We sold ata sacrifice, our fur- 
niture and little property, and the fashionable 
guests of the mansion did not know that we were 
secluded in a remote part of the same building. 

Shortly after this, William was taken sick with 
the small pox. His parasitical flatterers avoided 
his apartment as a place of infection. His mother 
and I watched over him and nursed him. Even 
the physician used great precaution before coming 
to the bedside, and stayed only a few minutes. 
William’s life was despaired of, but through my 
assiduous devotion, and unwearied vigilance over 
his couch of sickness, he was saved from death. 
His disorder took a turn, and he felt that to me he 
mainly owed his life. We linked hands and vowed 
perpetual friendship, whose new strength was 
cemented by the seal of that dreadful distemper 
under which he had suffered, and from which my 
warm devotion to him had rescued his youth and 
manhood. 

It was not long after the recovery of William, 


every sum, however small, which swelled his in- | that I was offered a situation under the Govern- 


come. If asmall portion were at any time ab- 


' stracted, a deficiency would exist in some part of 
» the style and splendor of the ostentatious display. 


tee - <bean lRie +e * 


Brash 


Ray 
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Where there is such a court circle, money is all 
in all. The little court itself, monarch, throne, 
train of parasites, equipage, feast and revel, music 
and merry throngs, all hang, for their existence, 
upon the regular supplies from every source of re- 
venue. If I, my wife, and my two children, had 
been added to the household, there would have 
been required a greatly added income to provide 
our separate equipages, our separate servants, li- 
veries and appointments. The children’s educa- 
tion alone, which must be in a proud consistency 
with the family splendor, would cost much. There- 
fore, | knew that Mr. Walsingham was entirely 
unable to add my family to his present household. 
As guests, if we were opulent, we could only in- 
crease the extent of his guest circle, and bring ad- 
ditional gayety to the gay throng. But as a part 
of the family he was unhappily forbid, by consi- 
derations of rank and its appendages, from daring 
to undertake the charities of a father to his daugh- 
ter, of bringing me and my children into his house. 

Knowing all this, Llooked at the attorney, when 
he frowned upon me for non-compliance with his 
wishes, and began to stammer out excuses. It was 
with me a question of life or death, for myself and 
my much-cherished family.” If youdo not comply, 
and assist me in that operation, be it good or bad 
in your view, you and I must part at once. But if 
you render me the service which you can, your 
share of the profits shall be two thousand pounds.” 

I could not be a villain. I believed there was a 
(rod to protect the honest man, and I spurned the 
guttering bribe. We parted. I went home tomy 





ment. Laccepted it, and thus my faith in the pro- 
tection of Heaven was confirmed. Again I was 
placed in prosperous circumstances. I purchased 
the lease of a snug residence, and once more had 
a fireside of my own. I had now been married 
eight years, and was blessed with three children. 
Amid our misfortunes we had not yet been called 
upon to mourn over the death of any of our be- 
loved children. At this new dawn of hope, I was 
disposed to repeat my former exclamation, which 
my similar change once before called forth. But 
I dared not: sad experience had subdued my hopes 
to resignation, and I was willing to enjoy without 
enthusiasm or boasting. And well I did so; for 
the past was bright to the darkness which soon 
shrouded my fate. 

I was accustomed to wander away on a summer 
evening, into the rural part of the suburbs, to me- 
ditate occasionally after the excitement and bustle 
of an unusually fatiguing day. One dark night, 
while passing thus along a secluded bye-path, 
which skirted a forest, I stumbled over an obstacle 
in my path, and fell at full length upon the ground. 
I arose and perceived that my hands and clothes 
were wet. Directly I heard the busy hum of voices. 
I saw lights gleaming through the foliage of the 
trees. In the next instant a dozen men sprang for- 
ward from the thicket, surrounded by a crowd of 
persons holding lanterns, and several rough hands 
seized hold of my collar, and many of the specta- 
tors cried out, “ That’s the murderer! that’s him: 
look at his bloody hands and ctothes.”” I cast my 
eyes down upon my limbs, and behold, it was so 
indeed. ‘The wet on my hands and garments, 
which I supposed to be water, was the red blood of 
some unhappy victim of assassination. 
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“Where's the body?” inquired one in a stern | peace with my family. J wished to communicate 
manner: “where have you hid your victim, you, with my wife, and her parents, and some one of 
monster of inhumanity? you ruthless murderer?” | my most intimate friends, but was unable to get 

“It is falve,” L replied, “1 am ignorant of what) sympathy or assistance to do so. At length, by 
you mean.” “Tear him to pieces,” shouted a) promises of a high reward, the turnkey caused his 
hundred stentorian lungs. And furious eyes flash- son to go to my friend, who lived near the prison, 
ed determination of vengeance, around ime. “ Drag | It was four days after my arrest that this privilege 
him to justice,” said others; and they concluded to | was granted, The boy returned with information 
take me before a magistrate. While thus bur-| that my friend was not at home, but that he had lef 
ried forward, a man came running up to the crowd | the message with the servant, to be communicated 
and said they had found the murdered man. I was! as soon as his master returned home. I dared not 
instantly forced by the greatest violence and rough-| abruptly send news to my wife, and I could not 
ness, to the spot, where [had stumbled and fell, | get any one to take a note from me, which should 
and then the mystery was revealed to me. I had | gently break the unwelcome tidings to her. But 
stumbled over a dead body, which lay weltering in| | would nevertheless, at least, have risked the 
blood, and had fallen into the gore, by which my | danger of her hearing it in any way, could I have 
hands and clothes had been stained with the fatal | possibly sent her the information. But it was en- 
marks, which might now be the awful means of | tirely prohibited to me to do so. My anxiety, it 
causing me to be suspected of murder. My being | may naturally be supposed, was extreme, and truly 
found thus, under such suspicious circumstances, | agonizing. 
might eventuate in my conviction and execution| [thought of my affectionate children at home— 
upon an ignominious scaffold, for a crime of which | of the partner of my bosom, awaiting the sound 
i was not guilty. of my returning footsteps, ascending the stairs to 

The spectators dragged me before the magis-|her apartment—her patience—her passing the 
trate. The body was washed in a neighboring | hours of midnight, still without hearing of me or 





stream, and also brought to the justice. [had not|seeing me—the whole night gliding on, and no | 
been able to get a glimpse of the deceased per-| husband come to cheer up his mate, with his smile 


son, through the intervening crowd, who throng-| and his protecting presence. 'The children sleep- 
ed around the mangled corpse. When under ex-|ing in unconscious security, while their wearied 























Satie .* 


amination in the judge’s office, while [ was an-| and agitated mother was keeping her ceaseless vi- | 7 


swering by monosyllables to haughty interrogato-| gils over their slumbers ;—a whole sad night to be 
ries, [attempted several times to explain the cause | passed by her—the next day—another dreary night 
of my suspicious appearance—ol my walking | —a second gloomy day, and another more dreadful 
alone, as usual—iny falling over the dead body—| season of darkness and mental agony; then her 
finding my garments and limbs wet, and not know-| searching the city—her distractionand her despair 
ing, until a light shone upon my person, that I was | at my four days absence. All these poignant re- 
stained with blood. But the judge and spectators | flexions rushed through my brain, and I was almost 
did not doubt my guilt, and 1 was only suffered to| driven to madness by the harrassing nature of 


eos 


answer, without hesitation, the questions which my thoughts, with regard to the situation of my e. 


were put by the justice, forthe purpose of entrap-| family. ‘The next day after [had sent a message 
ping me into a tacit confession, by contradictions |} to my friend, he arrived at the prison ingreat haste, 
in iny statement. As my eyes wandered around | having but just received the message. [ explained 
the room, my gaze met the pale face of the corpse, | to him al] the unpleasant circumstances which had 
when, oh, horror!—those features betrayed the | happened, and besought him to hasten to commu- 
well known and hated lineaments of my former | nicate, in as cautious a manner as possible, all the 
employer, the villainous attorney. involuntarily, facts to my wife. He left me, after having con- 
Lexclaimed, ‘Good God of Heavens! this is the | doled with me in the most affectionate and consol- 
violent end of that bad man!” «Ab, ha!” instantly | ing terms of sympathy, and tenders of assistance, 
came from the lips of the wise justice. “You be-| both pecuniary and otherwise. He promised to 
gin to feel remorse, do you! Then confess all, and | undertake to get me acquitted, and went away as- 
pray Heaven to have mercy upon your soul. Your) suring me that he should first inform my wife and 
guilt is unquestionable—you was found beside the | her parents of my situation, and then hurry to the 
murdered body, your hands and clothes bloody—! abode of an eminent counsellor, whom he should 
you do not attempt any explanation, (such is the | employ at once, and ensure his ready attendance 
insolence of ignorance, ) and now your conscience to my aflairs, and his skillful management of them, 
compels you to proclaim yourself asthe murderer. | by advancing to him a generous fee, happen to me 
You acknowledge you know the person killed, and | what would. IL embraced my friend, and bade him 
that he came to a violent end.” [again attesnpted | fly to my family and the counsel, and we parted, 
to explain, but the justice thought every thing I did | amid the greatest excitement, and filled with lively 
was a subterfuge to screen myself from merited | hopes. 
punishment. In two hours the door opened, my beloved wife 
I was hurried to prison, and the remains of the | entered, and I sprang forward to catch her sinking 
probable victim of his own wicked ecruelties to| form. She fainted in my arms, and my friend, 
the vengeance of an exasperated sufferer, were | who was behind her, mingled his tears with my 
committed to the silent grave. | bitter ones, which burstfrom my eyes in profusion, 
No person would believe my story, or credit my | and bathed the bright ringlets of the sweet woman 
assertions that | was of a respectable situation | whom I held and strained to my bosom, who had 
under government, and that | lived in domestic loved me through so many years of weal and wo, 
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and from whom, soon, perhaps, I was to be torn 
forever, by the unjust decree of a mistaken jury 


and a misled judge. 
My wife revived in a few moments, and we 
calmly talked over my story. My fears with re- 
gard to her sufferings, had been but too true. Du- 
ring the night of my arrest, she had been waiting 
until two o’clock in the morning for my return. 
She then sent servants to different places, in vain. 
She could get no tidings of me. She did not goto 
bed, but sent information of my absence, at day- 
light, to her father. He caused the whole metro- 
polis to be scoured in pursuit of me, but owing to 
the vast extent of the town, he was unable to trace 
me. The four days were passed by my wife in 
feelings of anguish which baffle description. The 
first news was obtained by means of my friend. 


I entreated my beloved to hope for the best, and 
she repaired to her home somewhat relieved in her 
mind. She and her brother William called every 
day to see me in my dungeon, and to cheer me up. 

When my counsel was told by the counsel for 
the prosecution, that [ had parted from the deceased 
in anger, on a former occasion, when I had been in 
his employ—that I had publicly spoken of him as 
a base wretch—that people had heard my forme 
employer, the murdered man, frequently declare 
his intentions to punish me for having brought 
false accusations against him—that no doubt I had 
met the deceased, and we had quarrelled, and 
had come to blows—that in the course of the af- 
fray a deadly weapon had been used—and in fact, 
a penknife had been found upon the spot—that 
probably it was a knife which I previously possess- 
ed, or else that I had made myself subsequently 
master of it, and had, during the struggle, plunged 
it into his throat, in which part of the deceased’s 
person, the only wound was :—my antagonist had 
then, as it was most likely, bled to death, and I was 
arrested just as I was escaping, with the bloody 
and betraying marks and trophies of the fatal con- 
flict upon my hands and clothing. 


All these connecting incidents, this plausible 
reasoning, the almost irresistible conclusion, had 
some influence upon the mind of my counsel. He 


him, and I saw with feelings of horror, the thoughts 
that were passing through his mind. Even my re- 
latives seemed to be staggered in their faith, for I 
could not help but acknowledge that appearances 


The above is the account of Mr. Dormer’s sor- 
rows, and his reflections, contained in the manu- 
script. About a year after the time that the above 
was written, the following addition was made by 
an acquaintance of Dormer. 

Poor Dormer, hé.was executed. Circumstan- 
tial evidence determined the judge and jury; and 
scarcely two months had elapsed after his death, 
when a criminal was arrested for a highway rob- 
bery, who confessed tothe murder and robbery of 
the attorney. The widow of Dormer fell a victim 
to a short lived grief, and his children grew up to 
maturity, with minds saddened by their melan- 
choly history, and never recovered from the over- 
wheliming blow, which, for generations after, seem- 





ed to have changed the very nature of the family 
2 


into that of gloomy abstraction, and an aversion 
to scenes of hilarity and pleasure. 

Who can read this story without lamenting the 
often too precipitate decision of judicial tribunals, 
which frequently eventuates in bringing remorse 
upon the jurors, whose minds were honestly de- 
ceived by strong corroborating circumstances, and 
bringing sad reflections to the judge, whose inter- 
vening legal acumen and experience might have 
saved an innocent man’s death by lawful violence, 
so great a stain upon the escutcheon of the admin- 
istration of justice, and have preserved to society 
a worthy member—to the wife a fond husband, 
and to the children a protecting parent. 

—_—_—X—X—___ 


Why don’t the Men Propose. 


“Why don’t the men propose,” indeed ? 
I wonder why they do! 

When from a sober single life, 
Such benefits accrue ; 

I wonder most that women boast 
Their many scores of beaux, 

Yet ‘ sit and sigh, and sadly cry— 
“Why don’t the men propose?” 


’'Tis very well to greet each belle 
At revel or at rout; 

To see them flirt, with jewels girt 
Their fairy forms about. 

No quiet scené, to intervene, 
The youthful reveller knows; 

Yet will she sigh, and sadly cry— 
‘‘ Why don’t the men propose ?” 


Romance they read, reality 
Is studied by a few; 
Each lady scribbles poetry, 
And thinks herself ‘a blue.’ 
Fancy a curtain lecture read 
In poetry and prose! 
How can they sigh, and sadly cry, 
“« Why don’t the men propose ?”’ 


Silks, satins, millinery new, 

And bills (of course) abound ; 
Such proofs of their extravagance 
All steadier thoughts confound. 
Balls, music-master, all that brings 

One’s fortune toa close, 
Cry out against that silly cry— 
“ Why don’t the men propose?” 


If, ’spite of all, some “ simple swain” 
Would play the constant beau, 

In vain he tries; la belle replies, 
In angry accents, “ No.” 

The fault is not with us, I’m sure, 
(Tuat every body knows ;) 

Yet still they ply the idle cry— 
“ Why don’t the men propose ?” 


“Why don’t the men propose?” 'tis vain 
To think of such a thing ; 
Who, to abate a hapless fate, 
More miseries would bring ’ 
Think of “a family,” and all 
That mars man’s daily doze’ 
"Tis certain wny the ladies ery— 
“« Why don’t the men propose?” 
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Two young men, destined for the Tegal profes-| 
sion, carried on their studies at the university of 
Catania. Being intimate friends, and from the 
same part of the country, they resided together in 
a house, situated a little beyond the arch called the 
Portico del Molo. On one side of this gateway 
stands the superb palace of the Bishop of Catania ; 
on the other, within the town, is the residence of a 
noble family of the city. Both students were young | 
men; one was about eighteen, his companion | 
somewhat older. Being one evening invited to the | 
house of a friend, when the younger was ready to | 
go, his companion, who had to undergo an exami- 
nation on the morrow, told him he would follow 
him shortly, being still engaged in study. The 
other accordingly left the house by himself. Hav- 
ing passed through the portico, when he came op- 
posite the mansion of the cavalier we have men- 
tioned, he was surprised to hear a female voice 
call from the entrance. ‘Andrea! Andrea!” As 
this happened to be his name, he approached the 
door, when a woman immediately put something 
carefully enveloped in a shawl into his hands, say- 
ing, ‘ Here, take it, and when you have delivered | 
it safe, make haste back.” With these words she | 
shut the door. Itis to be observed that this took 
place during the last days of the carnival, when 
many strange adventures happen where least ex- 
pected, and many jokes are practised on the un- | 
suspecting. What was the young man’s astonisli- | 
ment when he perceived that the objectso strange- | 
ly consigned to his care was no other than a new- 
born infant! Here he wasin a situation not a lit- 
tle embarrassing. What was he to do with the 
child? He felt an honorable scruple to become, 
by re-delivering it at the house, the means of dis- 
covering a secret of which circumstances, unac- 
countable but perhaps imperative, had rendered 
him the depositary. Ie determined, therefore, to 
carry it to his lodgings, and have it looked after by 
the house-keeper until morning, when he hoped to 
find some means of elucidating this extraordinary | 
adventure. When he gave the child, which was| 
richly dressed, to the old woman, she could not 
avoid testifying her surprise that having been 
scarcely three months in Catania, he had found a) 
present of such a description already. She, how- 
ever, promised to take care of it, and comply with 
his directions. 





Having left the child in safe hands, he again set 
out for the party to which he was invited; but no 
sooner had he passed the arch, than he perceived 
near the house from which he had received the in- 
fant, a gentleman, who with his back to the wall 
defended himeelf against the attack of several per- 
sons, exclaiming against the meanness and cow- 
ardice of his assailants, who were so many to one. 
Our student, who was a young man of courage, in- 
dignant at the sight, being armed with & sword| 
canc, drew, and placing himself by the side of the| 





person, prepared to share his fate. A few thrusts 
were exchanged, one of the offensive party was” 


wounded, when lights were seen approaching, 4 7 


the sight of which the aggressors ran off, leavin 
the others by themselves. The gentleman politely 


thanked the student for his timely interference, 


“which,” he said, ‘‘ he hoped one day to find a sui- 
table opportunity of acknowledging; but that, a 
present, circumstances forbade his making himself 
known to the person who had so signally obliged 
him.” He also declined further assistance, as the 
persons who now came up with lights, proved te 
be his own domestics. The student, wishing the 
stranger good evening, left him, and continued his 
course to the house of the friend who had invited 
him. When the servant opened the door, the young 


man was surprised to perceive that he seemed d+ 7 


verted, and laughed at his appearance. Paying 7 
but little attention to this circumstance, he entered 

the room where the party was assembled; _ they 7 
too began smiling, and he now became aware that 7 
the hat which he held in his hand was not his own, | 
which had fallen off in the scuffle, but one he had is 
taken up, instead, belonging to some character ip : 
mask. It was surrounded by a band of jewels, | 


fastened by a buckle of brilliants of considerable)” 


value. ‘To the inquiries of the company on the 
subject he gave evasive answers ; and be'ng anxious 
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to communicate the affair to his friend, who had 7 


arrived before him, after a short stay, prevailed on | 
him to return home. As they conversed toyether 

on the strangeness of the accidents, they arrived at | 
the Portico del Molo, when it seemed that the ad- | 
ventures of the evening were not yet come to a con 7 


clusion ; for a figure in black suddenly started up | 7 


before them, and moving with a slow and solemn 
pace, disappeared under the archway. As they 7 
passed they were startled by a deep groan: looking | 


to ascertain from whence it proceeded, conceiving | 


it was some trick to alarm them, they discovered ~ 
the black figure, which had preceded them, extend- 
ed on the earth. They found it was a female, en- 
veloped in the long mantle used by the ladies of | 
Catania. She was ina swoon, and our friends 
conceiving themselves bound to assist this unfortd- 
nate person, conveyed her still senseless to their 
habitation, where the housekeeper put her to bed, 
and for a long time unsuccessfully tried to bring 
her to herself; even in this state they could perceive 
that she was surprisingly beautiful, and not more 
than sixteen yearsof age. Atlength she recovered 
a little, when the old woman deciared that she had 
fainted from weakness, and that if some nourish- 
ment was not immediately administered, she would 
again fall into a deliquium, which might prove fa 
tal. The friends were generally in the habit of 
taking their meals at a tavern, so that there was 
nothing in the house but some conserves and win; 
a little being put into her mouth, she swallowed it, 
and in a few minutes found herself considerably 
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quiring how it had fallen into his possession, she} 
was somewhat consoled when he told her, what in- 


/torily declined, earnestly entreating that every 


> her, or suspecting the real state of the case, during 
) the absence of her hosts, brought into her chamber 

the infant delivered to her care by the younger stu- 
» dent. 
| childshe appeared to recognize it, caught it in her 


> after the friends returned with information that the 
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restored ; but before she began to speak, the hat of 
the younger student caught hereye. Alarmed at| 
the sight she sank back on the bed, and seemed | 
threatened witha return of the swoon; eagerly in-| 


deed was the truth, that he had found it in the 
street. 

In the meantime the servants, who had been dis- 
patched into Catania, returned, bringing cordials 
and restoratives necessary in her situation. The 
students took their leave, giving her in charge of 
their housekeeper, with directions to pay her every 
requisite attention. In the morning, the old woman 
informed them that she was still in a weak condi- 
tion, and greatly in want of quiet and repose. De- 
sirous, therefore, as they were to discover the 
events that had brought a person so young, so beau- 
tiful, and of no ordinary condition, as was evident 
from her apparel, into the situation from which 
they had relieved her, they were constrained to de- 
fer their curiosity to a more fitting opportunity. All 
offers of calling in medical assistance she peremp- 





thing relating to her might be kept a profound se- 
cret, as she had otherwise to apprehend the most 
distressing consequences. The two following days 
she continued incapable of removal, and still seem- 
ed as little inclined as ever to enter on the subject 
of her own story. Onthe third day the house- 
keeper, either to divert the attention of the young 
lady from the settled grief which seemed to prey on 


As soon as the lady saw the dress of the 


arms, covered it with kisses, and then unable to re- 
strain herself, wept long and bitterly over it. Soon 





daughter of the Cavalier T , who resided near 
the Portico del Molo, had eloped some evenings be- 
fore, and that her family, having made fruitless in- 
quiries among their relations and acquaintance, 
had at length given information to the police, which 
was making the most exact researches. When 
the young lady heard this, she exclaimed in an 
agony of terror thatshe was the person soughtafter, | 
and calling for the two friends, she entreated them | 
to provide for her safety, for she was utterly lost if 
she fell into the hands of her father. In a few words 
she then related the circumstances which had Jed 
to her extraordinary elopement. She had formed, 
about a twelve month before an acquaintance with 
the Prince of C , a young noblemanof Palermo 
who professed an ardent attachment to her ; but not | 
having attained his majority, he was still under the | 
control of his mother, who having in view an ad- 
vantageous match for him with a Palermitan lady 
of high connexions, would never be induced to 
consent to a union with a family, which, though | 
respectable, was neither among the most illustrious | 
nor most wealthy in Sicily. The prince therefore 
promised to marry her privately, and in this hope 
she had imprudently continued to meet him un- 
known toher parents, until her lover taking advan- 
tage of the affection she entertained for him, she 
found herself in a condition which rendered it ne- 














cessary that he should fulfil his engagement with- 
out delay, in order to preserve her honor in the eyes 
of the world, and perhaps her life from the indig- 
nation of her father? The prince, on his part, de- 
clared that he was readyto make good his promise, 


even at the risk of incurring his mother’s displea- 


sure; but he insisted that the marriage should be 
private, and kept concealed until a favorable op- 
portunity of divulging it might occur. It was ar- 
ranged that she should leave the paternal roof, 
where she was no longer in security, and accom- 
pany him toa villa at some distance from Catania, 
in which he then resided, having hired it for this 
purpose. "The vigilance of her father and brother, 
who entertained suspicions that all was not as it 
should be, obliged them to defer her escape from 
daytoday. At length the near approach of a cer- 
tain event rendered further postponement danger- 
ous. It was fixed for the evening on which our 
story commences, when a masked ball was to take 
place at the Casino de Nobili, at which it was sup- 
posed her father and brother would be present, and 
under shelter of the night, their escape from Cata- 
nia would be undiscovered. To disguise his per- 
son more effectually, the prince was to come dress- 
ed as for the masquerade, in a habit, which, having 
seen before, she would be enabled to recognize 
again. 

But before evening came, and their plan could 
be put into execution, the agitation and anxiety 
caused by the purpose and preparation to abandon 
her home, perhaps forever, unluckily brought on 
the very event, the apprehension of which had 
rendered the step necessary. It took place in 
the apartment of her cameriera, and matters were 
managed so well, that not the least suspicion was 
excited in the family. Information of what had 
occurred was immediately conveyed to the prince, 
who sent word that a confidential servant, named 
Andrea, would call for the infant as soon as it grew 
dark, and promised, in case the mother was ina 
condition to be moved, to persist in their scheme for 
escape. About the hour appointed she heard the 
clash of arms in the street, and her brother was 
brought in wounded. What became of the prince 
she was unable te say; not having come himself, 
nor sent any of his domestics to account for his not 
having done so, she was fearful, that enraged at 
the hostility of her brother, he had come to the re- 
solution of abandoning her. Her father, infuriated 
at his son’s wound, suspecting too, that the person 
who had been observed for a length of time to haunt 
the premises, carried on a clandestine correspon- 
dence with his daughter, re proached her bitterly and 
violently, throwing out threats, which knowing her 
situation, alarmed her to such a degree, that she 
determined, even in the state in which she was to 
risk an attempt to escape, fearful every moment 
that some unlucky accident might discover the 
whole truth to her father. Scarcely had she cross- 
ed the paternal threshold, ignorant which way to 
proceed, and hardly able to sustain herself for 
weakness, than the two students made their appear- 
ance. Trembling with apprehension, she endea- 
vored to conceal herself, by retiring under the 
portico, where her strength failing, she had faint- 
ed. 

What became of her afterwards, unti! she found 
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herself in the house of our students, was known to 
themselves. 

The young men did their best to comfort her, de- 
clared they did not doubt the prince’s honor, and 
that it should be their care to bring him toa clear 
und explicit explanation. They, in fact, resolved 
to wait on him, detail all the circumstances con- 
nected with their share of the adventure, and in 
case they found him disinclined to do justice to the 
lady so strangely thrown on their protection, they 
determined, in the disinterested spirit of chivalry, 
to call him to account for his breach of faith with 
their swords. As there was no time tobe lost, they 
immediately departed on theirerrand. Soon after 
they were gone, the house-keeper hurried in to say, 
that all Catania was in motion, and that the police 
had received orders to search the lodgings of all 
students not residing within the walls of the univer- 
sity, as they were alwayssuspected to be concerned 
when any mischief was on foot. At this intelli- 
gence the spiris of the poor girl sunk anew, and 
she gave herself up for lost. What was to be done? 
to remain was to insure discovery, and to subject 
herself to all the vengeance of her justly irritated 
father. She had fortunately concealed on her per- 
son jewels of some value, the gift of her lover; 
mentioning this circumstance, the old woman cal- 
culating perhaps on the chance of turning the affair 
to her own advantage, said, that as any risk was 
preferable to falling into the hands of her father, 
weak as she still was, she would hire a lettiga and 
accompany her to Jaci Reale, where she was ac- 
quainted with a certain canon, the bishop’s vicario 
in that town, with whom she had formerly resided 
as servani. He was a worthy man; the young 
lady might discover herself to him, and she was 
sure he would take the most effectual steps either 
for uniting her to the prince, or reconciling her to 
her family. At worst, she had the means of sup- 
porting herself in concealment for a considerable 
time, in case matters should not turn out so favora- 
bly as she hoped. The distance was only ten miles 
and the lettigas were an easy conveyance. The 
young lady, terrified to distraction, eagerly caught 
at the offer. The vehicle was procured, into which 
the harassed mother, her child, and the old woman 
burried with all possible dispatch. 

Whilst this took piace in Catania, the students 
had discovered the abode of the prince, and intro- 
duced themselves, had narrated to him the adven- 
tures that had befallen the young lady. They found 
he had been badly wounded in the rencontre with 
the brother. Being unable to leave the house him- 
self, he had given directions to the confidential ser- 
vant we have mentioned, to communicate the 
circumstance to his mistress, and concert a second 
time the means of escape; but the domestic to his 
master's disappointment, only learnt that the lady 
had already eloped. The prince in the interim had 
caused inquiries to be made, but without effect. He 
now testified in lively terms his satisfaction at the 
tidings brought by the students, and declared that 
ithad always been hisintention to do the lady all 
tha justice in his power. It was arranged that the 
prince should, if the state of his health permitted, 
return next day to Catania, and remove his intend- 
ed bride to his own villa. In case a discovery took 
place before, the friends were authorized to reveal 
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the whole affair to the Cavalier T , and assure 
him of the prince’s intention to repair the honor 
of his family, by an immediate union with his 
daughter. 


Having effected their object, the brother students 
returned to Catania with the welcome intelligence. 
On their arrival at home, their surprise and morti. 
fication were great to find that during their absence 
the lady, the infant, and the house-keeper had all 
disappeared. ‘The servants, who had been pur. 
posely sent out of the way, could not tell where 
they were gone. The promise to the prince con 
siderably perplexed them, as they were fearful he 
might imagine them privy to her flight. | Whils 
they debated on the plan to be pursued, a loud 
knocking was heard atthe door. It was the police 
which came to search the premises, which were 
fortunately among the last examined, being situated 
without the walls of Catania. ‘The companions in- 
stantly comprehended that apprehension of the ip. 
tended visit had caused the second flight of their 
terrified guest; but as she had Jeft no clue by which 
they might trace her retreat, they were as embar. 
rassed asever. The police having examined the 


building, withdrew, leaving the students to them 
selves, who determined next morning early tore 
visit the prince, and apprise him of the unexpec- — 
ed event which had taken place during their ab- — 


sence. 


In the meantime the juvenile mother, her infant, 
and the house-keeper had arrived safe at Jaci Reale. 
The worthy canon hearing her story, readily pro 
mise: co exerthimselfin her behalf, and offered her 
for the present an asylum in his own house. Hav- 
ing ascertained the direction of the prince’s villa, he 
undertook to wait on him the following day. When 
our disappointed students, therefore arrived at the 
house, they found the young nobleman in company 
with the vicario, who had already communicatedto 
him the escape of the young lady from Catania, and 
had engaged him to repair with him on the ensuing 
day, to Jaci, forthe purpose of being united by him 
to the object of his affection. The Cavalier 
T—— was of an honorable family, and the good 
canon had little doubt of the princess, his mother, 


being speedily reconciled to a union which it would © 


be no longer in her power to impede. The good: 
natured students on their part promised to wait on 
the bride’s father, in order to announce to him at 
once, the joyful intelligence of the recovery and 


marriage of his daughter with the Prince of — 


Cc 





All things succeeded according to the most san 
guine expectations. The father was pacified, the — 
princess reconciled, and the lovers lived long and — 
happily, always entertaining a sincere friendship — 


for our students,—whom fortune had so strange: 


ly rendered the instruments of their mutual feli- a 


city. 








Nothing sinks a young man into low company, 4 


both of women and men, so surely as timidity” 
If he thinks that he © 


and diffidence of himself. 

shall not, he may depend upon it he will not please. 

But with proper endeavors to please, and a degre? 

* ee that he shall, it is almost certain that 
e will. 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 














eee 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION; 


Or, The Father’s Curse. 


—_ 


Few there are among us who, in turning their 
gaze upon the prosperity of our fair country, ap- 
preciate fully and truly the bloody sacrifices that 
were made by the noble and self-devoted soldiers 
of the revolution, in achieving to their posterity, 
the soul-stirring title of a “ free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent nation !” 


Surrounded by the armies of a proud and pow- 
erful enemy, aided by savage tribes of the fierce, 
cruel, and unrelenting Indian—torn by their in- 
testine commotions—in every hour a prey to black- 
hearted treachery—with one hand grasping the 
standard of freedom, the other the crimsoned sword, 
they stood alone and unawed amid the storm, 
waging an unequal conflict with that mightiest 


_ power of Europe. 


ee 


There was, however, a proud consciousness of 
right, ruling with iron sway, in the breasts of 
our fathers, which the high-born of earth could 
trample on but to their own destruction. They 
were the noble champions of freedom! “ Free- 
dom,” oh, there is a spell of deep joy in that name, 
which thrills through the heart like the melody of 
the AZolian, with a glowing exultation. 

Forgive me, reader, but I cannot speak coldly 
upon these cold things. I cannot look back upon 
the deeds of that “little band of patriots” as things 
done only to be forgotten; as things looked at but 
once with the idle stare of curiosity, and then to 


_ be remembered no more! No! I cannot gaze upon 
_ that bright array of noble hearts, but with feel- 


_ ings too keenly sensible of the injustice and indif- 


ference they have received at the hands of their 


_ countrymen. 
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Full well do I remember the happy hours I have 
sat upon my grandsire’s knee, listening to the tales 
of those bye-gone days: full well do I remember 
that venerable countenance o’er which time had 
lately passed his icy fingers—that mildly beaming 
eye, which ever and anon would brighten with 
youthful fire, as memory rolled back upon the soul, 
the living impress of seenes long past, and long 
forgot to all save him. 

Reader, will you hear a ‘rough, unvarnished 
tale.’ "T'was the last he ever told me. I remem- 
ber the time as though it was but yesterday. The 
aged veteran had called me, but I had not come as 
quickly as my wont; “Charles! Charles!” said 
the old man, with a quivering lip, “Charles, will 
you not listen to the last tale your father can ever 
tell you?” His tone startled me ; I looked up into 
his face—a tear was trickling silently down his 
cheek, and he gazed upon me with a look of such 
mournful tenderness, that the recollection of my 
neglect almost smote me to the earth. “Oh, do 
not say so, father—do not say so—” my feelings 
choaked me, and I hung down my head and wept. 
“‘ Say no more, my boy,” said the old man, as he 
seated me upon his knee—“ but listen.” His words 
were but too true! It was his last story. No more 


shall I hear that loved voice cheering my youthful 
heart, and gladdening with his endearing tone, the 
joyous days of childhood. He is dead! And oh! 
what a dark and dreary void is left upon the heart; 
what a deep sense of utter loneliness and desolation 
comes o’er the soul, when we see a loved one 
snatched away from us, and feel that we shall 
know him no more! But, reader, I will not tire 
you. 


The old man paused a moment, and then related 
the following: “ My boy, I must now take you to 
the American camp, on the morning before the 
battle of the Cowpens. It was very early, and all 
was still and silent within the camp, save now and 
then the measured tread and stern challenges of 
the sentiness came floating on the light breeze. 
Two persons, evidently officers, were seen to take 
their way to a grove of small oaks that crowned an 
eminence in the rear of the tents. ‘The eldest was 
not above the middle height, and slightly formed. 
His countenance was calm and cold, and there 
was nothing in his appearance which gave token 
of the spirit which ruled within, save now and then 
a sudden and startling change would come across 
his marble features, so marked and singular as to 
cause the beholder to shrink from him with sur- 
prise, if not with awe. It was a look in which 
pride and fierceness struggled with an adamantine 
inflexibility of thought and action—and there had 
been in the proud curl of his thin lips, an appear- 
ance of recklessness and impetuosity, but for the 
contrast of his lofty forehead, which told truly that 
genius had there erected her temple on no barren 
soil—a temple whose sanctity could govern the 
natural waywardness of his spirit. 


The youngest was tall and elegantly formed. 
His countenance bore the stamp of high and manly 
beauty—but it was pale with care and anguish— 
and that had given it an appearance of effeminacy, 
but for the finished outline of every part. But his 
eye, Charles! none could bear the fierce glance of 
that dark eye! It was like the vivid gleam of the 
lifhtning, when it burns along the dark curtain of 
the storm at midnight! and yet at times it would be 
so mild and endearing as to fascinate the very soul ; 
but it was only that the next moment might sear 
the heart with its hellish wildness; there wasa 
devil in that look of his! His name was Edward 
Seymour. He had entered the army not long be- 
fore as a volunteer, and had risen rapidly from the 
ranks to the station which he then occupied. He 
came, no one knew from whither ; and few, if any, 
had heard ought of his history. 

“It may not be, James, it may not be;” said 
Edward to his companion, there is not any thing in 
the incidents of my life which I may hope will in- 
terest you. "Tis but the sad record of one, for 
whom not one heart can beat with friendship—of 
one for whom all the bright ties of earth are sev- 





ered, and all is dark and desolate. I am alone. 
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“Edward,” said the other in a tone of disap- 
pointment, “I did not hope to find it necessary to 
say that there are those who feel a friendly interest 
for your welfare 

“ Forgive me,” said Edward, interrupting him; 
evidently touched by the manner of the other, 
“forgive me, if my expression seemed harsh. | 
know too well what it is to suffer, my friend, to 
inflict a wound upon the meanest of earth’s crea- 
tures.” 

He paused a moment, while a marked emotion 
was visible upon his pale countenance. At length 
he again addressed his companion. “I need not 
tell you, perhaps, that no common occurrence 
could have made me what I am. No slight inei- 
dent could have scathed my heart, and dried up the 
spring of life inone young as [ am. I will tell 
you,” continued he, fixing his dark eye upon his 
companion, “and be you the judge. I will not 
weary you with the relation of the circumstances 





of our family, nor with the naming of ancestral 
honors and dignities—I detest them all. I will pro- 
have 


brouglit me here. In my father’s family, and nearly 


ceed at once to the circumstances which 


of the same age with myself, he being a few 
We were 
reared together, but despite of the kind attentions 


months older, was Julian Monteith. 


shown him by the family, and his dependant situa- 
tion, Julian became rude and ungovernable tn his 
manner, to all except my father, whom he feared. 
To him he was ever the mild and playful boy—so 
much so that my father had conceived a great 
affection for him, which seemed to increase every 
hour. ‘To me, being the stronger, he was at once 
atyrant and atask-master. His hatred for me had 
been great and apparent, from our very childhood. 
Why, I know not, for [had ever been to him as a 
brother ; and my meek temper always submitted to 
his strength without a murmur. But Lam changed 
from that lowly, yielding youth, and | am startled | 
when I think what a tempest of passion gathers in 
this breast of mine now. But let me pass from 
these things, to those more nearly connected with | 
my story. We grew to manhood—he, the same 
dark spirit, and I the same yielding one of younger 
days. But too truly had I marked the kindness 
which my father felt for Julian. And, oh, too 
much had I marked the estrangement of my father’s 
affections from myself; by far more withering was 
the conviction, from the certainty of their being 


fastened upon one unworthy of a single throb 6f 
kindness from one humane heart. Days rolled on. 
More and more deeply did my father’s heart seem 
twined with that of my cousin; until at last, I 
could no longer shut my eyes to the fact, that the 
kindness of a parent was alienated from me. Long 
did I resist the conviction—but oh, my God! when 
it did come with withering intensity, how uner- 
ringly did the scorching arrow speed to my throb- 
bing heart! My friend,” he continued, in a tone of 
deep earnestness, “there are feelings of sacred 
love and tenderness which a child feels for a pa- 
rent. Months and years may roll on to cloud their 
brightness—a long farewell uttered to the friends 
of youthful days, and to the loved recollections of | 
ehildhood, may diminish their lustre—the compan- | 
ionship of a cold, unchastened and dreary world 
may shade their vividness—and the blanching 


— 








hand of misfortune may weigh down in the gloomy 
despondency of the present, the memory of other 
and better days; but when the question comes 
home to the soul in its depth, ever, ever shall we 
find a warm feeling of love, joy, and gratitude, 
bursting forth free and full in our bosoms. But 
when those affections are cast aside forever—when 
the fibre which binds the heart to love, is snapped 
asunder by the hand of coldness and unkindness, 


‘then only, do we feel bowed down to earth with an 


unchangeable feeling of desolation; then, and 
then only, does the heart feel utterly alone. 

“Yet, my friend, there is one green spot for 
memory, even in this saddening waste. Mine was 
a spirit formed for feelings less masculine and stern 
than most of youth—formed for the enjoyment of 
all the blissfulness of love and friendship—formed 
for the enjoyment of that soul-enthralling sympa- 
thy which binds hearts of the same noble nature 
together inseparably. I loved—nay, do not smile. 
I could once laugh at the fictitious passions of ro- 

[ too could once sneer like the cynic, and 
condemn with critics’ accuracy. I did once dream 
those highly wrought tales were but the rich stores 
of imagination, with more of vividness than reality. 
But there is a deeper feeling than all these, James,” 
he continued with enthusiasm, “when you shall 
look on beauty, and have vour burning gaze flashed 
back from eyes beaming with rapture—from eyes 
into whose liquid depths you can look as you 


mance. 


would gaze at the far-off stars of heaven, with | 


chastened feelings of awe and admiration, when 
you can hear the words of tenderness flowing from 
a pure and holy heart—when you can press a 
loved one’s throbbing heart to yours, in one long 
embrace of more than mortal joy—and when you 
can imprint a breathless kiss on a fair and polished 
brow—then you will know the thrilling intensity of 
a first and only love! "Tis thus I have felt—but a 
change has come o’er the spirit of my dreams, for 
I now feel it was a dream too bright-visioned to 
last. Thattoo has vanished! But I will hasten— 

“My father was a loyalist, stern and uncompro- 
mising. My inclinations led me to have different 
views from his. | considered the cause of our col- 
onies not only asa cause of humanity, but com- 
bined with this, one of strict justice. In short, 
James, l was a rebel, at least in sentiments—and 
although this was well known to my father, it was 
never made a subject of comment but once. On 
one evening we were sitting alone; I took up one 
of the proclamations of Cornwallis and read it 
aloud. The strength of the appeal roused my 
father from his usual indifference of conversation 
on that subject, and turning to me with a contracted 
brow, he demanded, ** Why, young sir, do you re- 


ject such convincing language as that you have 
just been reading ? Why are your opinions against 


your rightful king? tell me, sir.” Well knowing 
that at that time of excitement, such a subject of 
indifference could not fail to awaken all his youth- 
ful opinions and prejudices. I endeavored to pass 
from this dangerous theme, and change alike the 
subject and his feelings; but it was in vain. Again 
he said, “ No more of that, sir; answer me directly, 
I command you.” I did answer as calmly and 
briefly as I could, but it was as fuel to the fire. 
The flame burned with greater energy than I had 
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ever before seen it. He was very angry and much | promised that he will join her brother in arms 
displeased. against the King!” God of heaven, why was thy 

«“ At that moment, that black devil, Julian, en-} vengeance sleeping then! 
tered. Fulldid I note the dark gleam oftriumph| “James! James!’ continued Edward, as his 
which shone upon his features, as he marked the | dark eyes flashed with the lightnings of passion, 
flush upon my father’s brow, and saw the cause of | “I could have borne the falsehood of that perjured 
his deep displeasure. But too truly did he see that) one—I could have borne the gleam of triumphant 
the hour of vengeance for my crossing him, that} malice which shot from his dark visage—all, all I 
day, was nigh. Veiling his features under such a) could have borne and passed with contempt, but 
semblance as the dark spirit himself might be sup-| idly hear his biting sarcasm hurled at adefenceless 
posed to use when thinking most surely to deceive, | being—at one to whom I was bound by the holiest 
he observed, “‘ Dear uncle, donot condemn Edward | ties of earth—Oh ! it was too much to bear! Then 
for his belief; perhaps he thinks the King ought | was it that I first felt that all-engrossing desire of 
not to be served, although he grants his protection | vengeance which has ever since been gnawing at 
and kindness to the colonies—or perchance he be-| my heart. I gazed at him a moment, while mad- 
lieves the rebels have just cause for resentment, | ness seemed to sear my brain like molten lead— 
and even rebellion, in the slight tax he would place | the next he sunk before me, pale, quivering and 
upon them for such kindness and protection; per-| helpless. My father endeavored to catch my arm, 
haps they are unwilling r | but he was too late. I looked down upon the 

“The king’s kindness! the king’s protection! | breathless form before me. There lay he, who but 
said I, interrupting his cursed heresies, ‘ what do|a moment before had stood up with every linea- 
yoa mean, sir! Call you that protection, which | ment bespeaking triumphant malice. There was 
allows the colonies to be borne to the earth with] rapture then in gazing upon the grovelling slave. 
taxes, not so very slight as you would fain believe ;| I put my foot upon his breast, and then I grew 
and that too, without the privilege of being heard | calm, terribly calm! 
upon a subject of such moment? call you that pro-| I roused from the reverie into which I had fallen 
tection which gives the meanest British soldier the by the voice of my father, who, recovered from the 
privilege of insulting, nay, more, of robbing the | astonishment into which such a scene had at first 
noblest and best in the colonies, without a chance | thrown him, rushed forward to the prostrate Julian, 
of their obtaining justice ina court held in England, | anger and sorrow struggling on his features, and 
where witnesses cannot be brought forward, and | exclaimed, “ Oh! Edward, you have killed him! 
where circumstances cannot be truly known; not | You have slain my beloved Julian !” With frantic 
only this, but even were these things known, think | eagerness he placed his hands upon his breast. A 
you that an American, a rebel, would obtain protec- | silence only interrupted by the groans of my father, 
tion or justice even then, deeply as the government | succeeded. At length starting up with joy beam- 
is prejudiced against us? ‘The king’s kindness! | ing from his tearful eye, he exclaimed, “ he lives! 
what was it? Is it kindness to be obliged to pur-| he lives !” 
chase European manufactures at such a price as| Again bending over him, and again using every 
government, or speculating individuals may see fit | means in his power, he at length succeeded in res- 
to name for us? And for what? Is there a single | toring animation to the recumbent Julian. With 
thing which binds us to England, but the ties of | the end of a long, quivering gasp, he at length 
consanguinity? no! was it kindness for the king | opened his eyes, and said, “ Dear uncle, I—I think 
to wish to make slaves of the best and most loyal | I—am not much—hurt.” 
subjects he ever had? do you call these things| That was the signal for the bursting forth of the 
“kindness and protection?” But it is the principle | storm which had for years been gathering at my 
that we are fighting for! it is the principle! do you | father’s heart, and whic. needed only an occasion 
know what that means? do you know what prin-| like the present, to gush forth in a torrent of bitter- 
ciple is, sir?” ness and anger. 

‘Surely, Edward,” returned Julian, with a ma-| Rushing to the door and unclosing it, he turned 
lignant smile, “ if the king had many such orators; to me with looks of hate, and exclaiming with 
as you, I fear he would turn rebel himself. But} vehemence, “go! renegade: spirit of blackness 
perhaps after all,” continued he, glancing at my| unworthy of a father’s love—go and quit my sight. 
father’s significant look, “ but perhaps there is aj I cast you off forever !”—and then he—he—cursed 
better cause for your feeling than the justice of| me!” 
itself.” The voice of the hapless narrator fell from its 
_ “What is it, Julian?” said my father, “out with | usual full, rich tone, and the conclusion oi the 
it; these things must be looked to.” sentence was uttered in almost a whisper, yet so 

“Unele, I will tell you. Edward told me but deep and full-toned, that its awfulness smote like 
yesterday that, were it not forsparing yourfeelings,| anice bolt upon the heart. But the exertion was 
he would join the standard of the rebels, and——” | too great, and had it not been for the shielding arm 

“ Damned hell-hound, thou liest! Father, Isaid| of James, he would have fallen to the earth. 
not so; I thought not so—” The van of the British army hove in sight, led 
_ “Hold, Edward,” interrupted my father, “Julian, by the brave but bloody Tarlton, certain of an 
is this so? speak, in God’s name?” easy victory over an enemy of but little more than 

‘‘ May I be struck dead this moment if it is not| half its own number, he came on, dreaming on the 
true ! and moreover,” continued he with increasing | honors of yet another triumph, added to the list of 
bitterness, “he is engaged to that young slavish | his famous deeds of daring. 

Anna Tudor, the rebel’s daughter, to whom hehas} The American detachment was drawn up in 
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three lines. The intrepid Morgan disdaining to{ 


Tarlton for the swiftness of his movements, deter- 
mined to stand and hazard the unequal conflict. 
And rightly did he judge of the courage of his 
brave soldiers. Motionless as statues, but with 
countenances bespeaking hearts settled upon some 
firm resulve, they marked the coming of that long 
line of bristling bayonets and gleaming swords. 


They saw the crimson folds of the British standard | 
waving in the light breeze, and a dark smile crossed | 
their features as they thought upon the glory of | 


trampling to the dust the pride of its lion ensign. 

But there was one among those noble spirits who 
seeined lost toall the natural excitement consequent 
upon sucha moment. He gazed with a listless. 
apathy upon the approaching foe, while his 
thoughts seemed far away, seeking some green 
island upon the sea of memory, where his sorrow- 
ing heart could fix itself fora moment, content with 
even a faint trace of peace and happiness—as the 
famishing inmates of the long boat, upon the inter- 
minable sea will gaze upon the distant ship afar off 
upon the bounding waves, with hearts swelling 
with hope and thankfulness, as with bellying sails 
she dances along the waters towards them “ like a 
thing of life’—and as the unnatural gleam of the 
mariner’s sunken eye is growing wilder and wilder 
with the gushing up of hope, the “proud swan of 
the sea,” swells around upon her course and wings 
her flight far, far away across the dark blue ocean, 
leaving upon the heart the mockings of a bleak and 
desolate despair—thus it was with Edward. Not 
one recollection of past days but was fraught with 
sorrow which made the soul recoil at feelings of 
anguish they left behind. With amind formed for 
all the loftier aspirations of our nature—with a 
heart calculated for an exquisite perception of all 
the noble sympathies of mankind, or for the still 
sharper stings of misfortune, “and all the ills that 
flesh is heir to,”"—it need not be wondered that the 
very keenness and acuteness of his sensibilities 
should have ruptured a heart so finely strung. 

Reader! curse not with the smile of unbelief the 
existence of such a being as Edward Seymour. If 
you are one of those whose hearts are cold and 
frozen with the fellowship ofthe world, ifone of those 
who are dead to all the ennobling feelings of man, 
one whose only delight, and whose only “ angel 
aspirings” reach but to the sordid calculation of 
your gold—if you are one of those, pass by this tale— 
you understand it not, you feel it not! 

Without waiting a moment, the cavalry of which 
the army of the enemy was chiefly composed, with 
loud shouts rushed to the charge. 

The militia which composed the first line of the 
Americans gave way before the torrent of the cav- 
alry, which passed on unimpeded to the second— 
the infantry in which Edward was placed. Motion- 
less and statue-like as ever, he stood unawakened 
by the noise of contest and the retreating forms of 
the militia—and he stirred not until the cavalry, 
which drove on like a thunder-bolt, had caused the 
infantry of his line to recoil before the sternness of 
the shock. Then casting aside at once the apathy 











which had marked him, at finding himself hemmed 


a4 
in by foes, waving his sword on high, while a smi. A 
fly from an enemy, although the odds were greatly | of dark joy mantled o’er his pale features, asonon 
against him—and, doubtful, even had he wished to | 
retreat, if he could escape an officer so famed as | 


who has at length found the only place on earth to 
hold communion with the eager yearnings of his 
spirit, he rushed into the melee of the fight. Then 
burst forth those deep seated energies of his soul, 
before unfelt, before unwielded. Brandishing alof 
his sword, he cried in a voice resembling the echos 
of the thunder more than anght human—* On! © 
countrymen, to the conflict !—down with the British % 


mastifis! On! charge on!” Histall form seemed 


to dilate as the contest grew deeper and sterner~— 
and traversing the field like a winged angel of de. 
struction, now here, now there, cheering his men 
to duty, his gleaming, thirsting steel circled through 
the air, marking its course with a long line of blood 
and carnage. But if the excitement had given un. 
wonted strength to his arm before, who shall de 
scribe the more than Herculean energy of his sligh 
form, as bounding to the right of the line to suppor 
the weary soldiers, where the contest was fierces, 
his eye fell upon the dark form of Julian Monteith, 
foaming like a chafed lion, and bringing death to al 


within the reach of his muscular arm. Iwas nea _ 
to Edward, Charles, and never shall I forget the 


glance of his eyes, blazing like meteors, with the” 
malicious longings of vengeance. But, oh! never — 
shall I forget the long-drawn yell of delight which — 
burst from him then! It rings in my ears now! so ~ 
hellish—devil-like, it breathed the very spirit of s 
fiend. a 
With the bound of a tiger, Edward sprung upon 
him—“ Death now to one of us,” said he, in a low — 
stern tone, as their swords crossed and their eyes — 
met. Julian smiled as he heard the challenge, 
with the consciousness of superior strength and ad 
dress. 


man. 


swiftness of light, thrust after thrust given with all — 
the strength of the desperate combattants, was — 
passed aside harmless. But such a contest could — 
not last long. | 
gave an opening which the quick eye of Julian — 
failed not to profit by tothe utmost. With a well 
timed feint he drove the sword from the hand of - 
Edward. Aiming a deadly thrust at him, he ex 
claimed, “ Die, fool, at last!” The sharp weap — 
on entered his breast, but missed his heart — 
he staggered back a few steps, and a sickening © 
faintness came over him with the gushing out of — 
his warm blood. Julian was preparing to repeat — 
the blow—but Edward recovering, leaped lightly 
aside, and exclaimed, as Julian came toward him ~ 
with the impetus of the thrust—*“ thy life for mine,” 
and at the same time drawing a dagger from his 
belt, he buried the keen weapon in his heart. 
Thrice did his breast sound hollow as the crushing 
steel was sheathed within it to the hilt. 

Again did that terrific yell echo o’er the field 4s 
Edward planted his heel upon the reeking corps¢ 


of Julian Monteith. But his life was ebbing fast. 


His fine form fell back at last upon that cold earth, 


and the damp chill sweat of death stood upon his 
brow. 


Then, oh! then, in that last hour gushed forth 
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They closed—Edward with all the eager 
ness of hute and vengeance,—and Julian with all 
the cool and wary energy of a practised swords — 


~ 


Blow on blow was struck and parried with the 4 


The carelessness of Edward soon 
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> noble heart cold and forever stilled ! 


> American ranks, and then all was silent upon the 


| the leaden hand of unkindness falls upon the sen- 
sitive spirit of a child! beware how the cankerings 
' of love estranged, breathe upon the finely wrought 

| feelings of the spring time of life! Believe one 


| soon a 
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| And thus are life and joy, nor more nor less, 
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the agony which years had heaped upon his heart. | 


He wept, and with the kindly influence of tears his 
noble heart swelled with the higher, holier feelings | 
of his nature—feelings so long, so bitterly estrang-| 
ed. Oh! itis a consolation dear to one’s heart to 
find that the soul of man, whatever may have been 
its path on earth, will to the last retain some trace 
of its glorious destiny ! 

The last hour which bids farewell to earth with 
all its barrenness, will cause it to show some sparks 
which scintillates with heavenly brightness, as if 
to mark the handy work of its divine creator. But 
to return. 

Edward raised his head upon his arm. The gold- 
en sunlight fell once more upon his handsome coun- 
tenance, now rendered doubly beautiful by the 
holy calm which overspread it—a calm as deep as 
his own now mirrored thoughts. Opening his eyes 
for the last time on earth, he murmured, 


“ Low as the quivering wind-touched string 
At eve upon the willow hung; 

The fresh breeze gaily revelling 
Amid his raven locks, sped on, 

Bearing the echo of his song.” 


“ Bright beings of heaven! sainted spirits of mine 
own, my own Anna, Icome! Heavenly Father, 
receive my suffering spirit—” calmly and joyously 
the heavy eyelids closed over those dark eyes for- 
ever! 

His head fell back, pillowed upon the earth, his 


One last, long shout of “ victory !”’ burst from the 


field of death! 
Reader! misfortunes are stern—but sterner mo- 
ralists. Are yo a fatfer or a mother? beware how 


who feels the speaking truth of his remarks, when 
he tells you, deep seated and hidden as the effects 
of achild may be within the breast—little as the 
common intercourse of the world may serve to 
bring them forth—they are ever there—the feelings of 
gratitude and adoration, and when the time comes 
for their exercise, they will gush forth deep, glow- 
ing and unchangeable. 








Life. 

Wauatr’s the illusion ofthe world at best, 

That occupies man’s thought unto his grave ? 
‘Tis but a flash upon the ocean’s breast, 

Seen but a momenton the boundless wave, 
Or dancing light upon a misty morn, 

Or like an exile struggling in his dream— 
Victim of pain, to wake to hope forlorn! 

Or like a bubble on the rapid stream, 
Or like th’ inconstant breeze’s passing sigh, 

That echoes truly to the mourner’s doom, 
Who starts to find all pleasures fleeting by, 

Are swiftly swallow'd by the greedy tomb, ' 


Than repetitions strange of nothingness ! 








Was I right, or was I not! 


Was I right, or was I not? 
The age exact I cannot tell, 
But twas some time in teens, I wot, 
That [came out a dashing belle. 
My mother call’d me “ hair-brained chit,” 
But that I heeded ne’er a jot, 
For little Miss must flirt a bit; 
Was [ right, or was Inot? 


Away I sparkled in the ring ; 

And soon was known as false and fair ; 
Oh, ’tis adear delightful thing 

When first we make a swain despair, 
There was young Frederic all on fire, 

Who vow’d and swore—I know not what? 
Of course [ left him to expire ; 

Was I right, or was I not? 


Dear me! I felt a trifle sad, 
When all cried out “what have youdone ?”’ 
For sure enough, [loved the lad, 
But who'd take up with number one ? 
So, vive l'amour ! I gaily cried, 
And he, poor wretch, was soon forgot— 
For 'da hundred sparks beside ; 
Was [ right, or was I] not? 


Some shook their heads, but I had skill ; 
Lovers and friends I went on winning, 

What will you have ? I flirted still— 
Because I flirted at beginning. 

A long gay train I led away ; 
Young Cupid sure was in the plot, 

I thought the spell would last for aye— 
Was Ifright, or was I not ? 


But now ’tis come into my head 
That I must grow discreet and sage, 
For there are hints my charms have fled, 
And I approach “ a certain age.” 
So the next offer—that’s my plan— 
Pll nail, decisive, on the spot ; 
’Tis time that I’d secured my man ; 
Am I right, or am I not? 


But ah! though gladly I'd say “ Yes,” 
The looks of all the men say “ No,” 
Who would havethought ’twould come to this? 
But mother says, “ I told you so.” 
Friends, lovers, danglers, now are gone ; 
Not one is left of all the lot, 
And I’m a “ maiden all forlorn !” 
Is it right, or is it not ? 














Word Love. 


Your beauty first within my breast 
The spark of love did raise, 

And then your wit, like bellows came, 
And blew it to a blaze! 

And why, if wit should find a flame, 
You're at a loss to find: 

O, think that wit is nought but words, 

And words are nought but wind. 
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THE MAGICIAN. 


A PARISIAN 


TALE. 


Translated from La Revue Francaise. 


em - 


Lovis Moranp, a young man about the age of | 


nineteen, was sent by his father to Paris, many cen- 
turies ago, for the purpose of completing his stu- 
dies. It is said his venerable parent soon after 
died in consequence of grief and mortification oc- 


culated to inspire confidence, and Louis trembled as _ 


he inquired for Master Guillaume. The dwarf im. 


mediately conducted him into an immense hall, | 


where the magician was reading by the light of a | 


large fire. ‘The aspect of the old man was venera. 





casioned by the bad conduct ofhis son. Whatever | ble; he wore a lon§ beard and his hoary locks 
might have been the cause, the young man derived | were partly covered witha purplecap. The rest 
but little advantage from his death: his patrimony | of his dress was such as was usually worn by the 
proved to be a very small one, and consisted only | sages and learned men of that period. 
of a small sum of money and a chest filled with old | When Louis had announced his name, the old 
papers and decayed books. | man embraced him affectionately, and spoke of his 
Several years afterwards, Louis one evening re- | deceased father with tears inhiseyes. After yield- 
solved to examine the papers, contained in the | ing to this effusionof affection, he directed dinner to 
chest, in the hopes of discovering something valua-| be served. 'The repast was exquisite ; the winesin 
ble. After burning a great many, which he deem- | particular were delicious. Louis, exhausted by.his 


ed of no use he at last found a packet of letters all | long and toilsome journey, ate and drank heartily. 7 


apparently written by the same person. Ie was) 
about to throw them into the fire, when afew words | 
which accidentally met his eye, gave him a desire | 
of knowing their contents, and he at length deter- 
mined to preserve with care, the whole of the letters 
which were found to be from an aneient friend, who 
seemed tohave been much attached to hisdeceased 
father. “Since,” wrote he, “ you wish me to re- | 
serve for your son the wealth which I can and 
would willingly bestow upon you, send him to me | 
when he shall have become twenty-five years of | 
age. His character will then be fixed. If his prin-! 
ciples and disposition are then good, I will take 
charge of his future fortunes; but if otherwise, I) this inheritance is not one to be despised, as you will 
will be very cautious how | furnish him with wealth | hereafter learn. 
which will not only give him the means of gratify-| we will there converse upon the subject, and I will 
ing his vicious or wicked inclinations, but which he | ascertain what is proper to be done for you.” 


might pervert to the injury of others.”’ They descended adark and narrow stairs: more 
Louis recognized the name ofthe writer as that of | than an hour was spent in the descent, and they 


saw his lip curled with a slight smile on seeing him 


membrance of it was, however, so vague and indis- 
tinct that he was not certain whether it was really 
so or not. 

‘“« My son,” said Master Guillaume, “ your father 
was my dearest friend. 


you are not a degenerate son ofa virtuous man, you 


The old man ate only rice and drank nothing but 7 


de 


- 
A 


His simple desires and | 


% 


aman who was generally supposed to be a skilful, then entered a hall covered with rich purple hang: | 
magician. He laughed atthe protection which was | ings; the lamps emitted a bright red light, and the | 


thus offered to him and threw the letters aside. “he | whole appearance of this subterranean chamber 
small sum of money which his father had left him) was so extraordinary that the head of Louis was al- 
was soon dissipated in the pursuit of vice and folly : | most completely turned. 
his creditors became clamorous and a prison seem- 
ed about to be the end of hiscareer. In this extre-! ered with red velvet, the magician rang a golden 
mity, his thoughts reverted to the letters of the ma-| je}}, the cord of which was concealed in a fold of 
gician, and at length he resolved, as the last resort, | the hangings, and the dwarf immediately stood be- 
to pay a visit to the man, who seemed to have both | fore them. Louis was filled with terror at the sud- 
the power and disposition to extricate him from his | den appearance of this little being, who, in less than 
difficulties. ‘two seconds, had traversed a space which it had 
He commenced his journey, and after a long and | taken more than an hourto pass over. The slave 
difficult search, arrived at the residence ofthe magi-| stood silently awaiting the orders of his master. 
cian, which was situated on the side ofa hill, in the | “ Zano,” said the magician, “ I have forgotten one 
midst of a-dark and dreary forest. On knocking at important thing: it may be late before we leave this 
the gate, it was opened by a little black slave, | place; prepare two partridges for our supper, one 
whose appearance startled him, for at that period | for each of us; Louis Morand will sup with me: 
rsons were not accustomed to thesight of negroes. but do not put them to the fire until I shall direct 
The little body of the slave was entirely covered | you.” Zano disappeared. After along convers* 
with gold and precious stones, and his small size | tion in which Master Guillaume interrogated Louis 
and fantastic dress induced Louis to believe he was | respecting his manner of life, his occupations and 
a gnome, one of those genii who are supposed to| amusements, he said—‘ My son, in consideration 
guard the treasures concealed in the bowels of the | of the friendship which I had for your father, and 
earth, The countenance of the dwarf was not cal-} whichccntinues even beyond the grave, I will grant 


When they bad seated themselves on chairs cov: | 


water, and Louis thought that he two or three times 


repeatediy empty and replenish his glass: the re- | 


contempt of the things of this world prevented him, — 
during his life, from profitting by my friendship. If 7 


shall, as he desired, inherit ¥het he declined, and 7 


Let us descend to my laboratory: "4 
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whatever you shall ask of me. But remember I 
can grant you but one gift. Reflect then maturely 
before you make your request. Thisis all that lam 
permitted to do for you.” ' 

« Master,” replied Louis, “I have frequently in- 
quired what is the most useful thing in life, and am 
so firmly convinced that the greatest good and the 
most fruitful source of enjoyment is unbounded 
wealth, that I do not hesitate to request you to give 
me that.” 

“It shall be as you desire,” said the old man; 
“but yet, let me warnyou of the evils which wealth 
may bring upon you. Men are like ships which 
are most easily sunk when heavily laden. How- 
ever virtuous a man may believe himself to be, he 
should avoid the possession of that which may put 
his virtue to the test. |The sheep would perhaps, 
be as ferocious as the wolf, if he had teeth as strong 
and sharp as those of hisenemy.” ‘The old man 
added many other wise reflections and remarks, 
which were however unheeded by Louis, who was 
all the time thinking of the manner in which he 
should employ his future riches, and of the pleas- 
ures which they would furnish him. Master Guil- 
laume finished his long discourse with the words 

with which he began; “ It shall be as you desire.” 
‘‘ Here is a little casket filled with gold. When- 
ever itis empty, come to me and I will fillit. I 
will never inquire how you dispose of the money; 
but come to me only when the casket is empty; 
more frequent visits will only unnecessarily disturb 
me in those occupations which have now become 
dear tome. It will not be necessary for you to 
hoard up any of your wealth, for if I should die be- 
fore you, the casket will be filled of itself as soon 
as its contents have been expended. 

The magician gave him much other good advice 
and Louis departed. 

Louis went véry often to replenish his casket. 
One day he thought that he observed a singular 
smile on the countenance of the magician, which 
immediately awakened an apprehension that the 
old man might at some moment deprive him of the 
wealth to which he had now become accustomed : 
he therefore determined to lay aside half the con- 
tents of the casket, each time it was filled, and thus 
gradually amass a treasure which would render 
him independent of the caprice or anger of Master 
Guillaume. His life was passed in gaming and 
dissipation of every kind. He denied himself no 
pleasure which wealth could procure; and the im- 
mense sums of money which he lavishly expended 
drew around him a crowd (of obsequious depen- 
dents who spared no pains to confirm him in all his 
vicious courses. At length from vices he proceed- 
ed to crimes, and ina fit of furious jealousy stabbed 
tothe heart one of his most intimate companions, 
whom he had for that purpose enticed into the 
deepest recesses of the forest. 

His crime was unknown to all; but he yet dread- 
ed the presence of the magician: This time he 
waited until the casket was entirely empty before 
he could resolve to visit him. At the gate he still 
hesitated and was about to return; but when he 
reflected that the sum of money which he had be- 
gun to amass was nearly expended, and that his 
crime was probably unknown to the magician, he 


Master Guillaume as usual, filled the casket with- 
out saying a word; but he cast on Louis a penetra- 
ting and contemptuous glance which made him 
tremble, and when, on departing, Louis offered his 
hand, the magician hastily placed his own beneath 
the folds of his garment. 

Louis departed, pale and agitated. It was evi- 
dent that his crime was nota secret to the magician ; 
he had refused to press the offered hand of an as- 
sassin. Fear filled the bosom of the young man: 
he had every thing to dread; he feared not only 
that he would be suddenly deprived of his immense 
wealth but that he might be brought to an igno- 
minious death for the crime he had committed. 
More than three months had elapsed since his last 
visit to the magician. The whole of this time was 
passed in the utmost uneasiness. ‘T'o drown his 
apprehensions, he plunged still deeper into vice and 
dissipation ; but in vain; his fears still harassed 
him and rendered even life a burden. At lengtha 
horrible idea occurred to him; it occupied his 
thoughts continually both day and night. He re- 
volved it in his mind, until at last all difficulties 
vanished, all dangers disappeared. 

When he had made every preparation necessa- 
ry for the execution of his project, he proceeded to 
the residence of the magician. Zano as usual 
opened the gate, and Louis immediately rushed 
upon the dwarf, enveloped his head in his mantle 
to stifle his cries, and delivered him to his servants 
who bore him away : then followed by his accom- 
plices, with a drawn dagger in his hand, he entered 
the chamber of the old man, whom they immediate- 
ly seized and bound. 

‘“‘ Louis Morand,” exclaimed the magician, “what 
do you require of me ?” 

No one made answer. The servants retired, and 
when Louis was left alone with the old man, he 
said, “ Deliver to me the treasures which you pos- 
sess.” 

“No,” replied Master Guillaume, “ you have 
made too bad a use of the wealth that I have al- 
ready lavished upon you. I will no longer furnish 
food to nourish your vices. With what I have al- 
ready given you have become criminal : and if you 
possessed the treasures that I conceal, your crimes 
and wicked propensities would increase with the 
means of gratifying them. 

In the meantime the attendants of Louis had 
been searching the mansion from the cellars to the 
roof. The search was fruitless, and no treasures 
could be found. They then bore off the old man 
and shut him ina prison which Louis had caused 
to be constructed. It was a high tower, entirely 
covered within with plates of polished iron, Seven 
narrow windows admitted light during the day : at 
this hour the moon gleamed faintly between the 
iron bars. Master Guillaume threw himself upon 
the floor ofhis dungeon and slept profoundly. 
When he awoke it was day. He looked around 
him. He could scarcely believe his eyes. There 
remained only six windows in the tower, and with 
his raised hand he could almost touch the ceiling, 
which the day before had been at a great height 
above him. He found near him bread and water, 
of which he cheerfully ate and drank. 

Towards evening a voice was heard, and Louis 





summoned all his resolution to his aid and entered. 





Morand appeared at one of the windows. He em- 
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ployedevery argument with which his imagination 
could furnish him to induce the magician to yield 
up his treasures : but the old man was inflexible. 

The next morning when he awoke, the tower had 
but five windows, and he could touch the ceiling 
with his hands. ‘There was no longer any doubt 
that the prison, by a frightful art, gradually con- 
tracted, and would eventually close upon him. He 
ate and drank, prayed and slept. 


|hangings. The illusion, which had been the effect 
| of the art of the magician, had disappeared. 

Zano appeared, “Zano,” said Master Guillaume, 
‘put but one partridge to the fire. Louis Morand 
will not sup with me. s. W. 











Lying in Bed. 





No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 





On waking next morning, four windows only re-| the modern custom of lying in bed too long in the 


mained, and the ceiling touched his head. | 
contraction of the prison walls was now evident. | 
Louis Morand again appeared ata window. ‘The | 
old man threatened him with the vengeance of 
Heaven. Louis answered only by an insulting 
laugh, and endeavored to pe: suade him torelinquish 
his treasures. Master Guillaume covered his head 
with his mantle and slept without eating. 

The next morning when he attempted to rise, his 
head struck against the ceiling of the tower. Three | 
windows only remained, and with his extended 
arms he could touch the two walls of his prison. 
He ate and drank a little, and passed the day in 
prayer. Inthe evening Louis again appeared. | 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the magician, “do not destroy | 
thus cruelly, an old man who has done so much | 
for you ?” 

“ Give me then your treasures,” said Louis. 

The old man silently covered his head and Louis 
disappeared. 

This night Master Guillaume did not sleep. He 
passed the time in prayer. The prison continued 
evidently to diminish in size. He was soon com- 
pelled to stoop, and then to remain on his knees. | 
‘Two windows of the tower only remained. He | 
then endeavored to force a passage through one of | 
them, but the iron bars resisted every effort. He | 
called for Louis, and Louis Morand appeared. 

“ My son,” said he, “ what have I done that you | 
condemn me to a death so horrible? have pity on | 
my white hairs! have mercy on the friend of your | 
father ! do not crush my bones between these walls 
of iron! Spare my life, or at least give me a death 
Jess horrible than this?” 

“Surrender then your treasures!” repeated 
Louis. 

The old man made no answer, but the prison | 
continued gradually to close. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” cried he. 

“ Your treasures! your treasures!” repeated 
Louis. 

Master Guillaume placed his back and feet 
against the two extreme walls of his prison, and 
endeavored to prevent their further contraction : 
but, by an invisible force, they continued to close, 
and his knees were at length bentagainst his breast. 
The bones began to break. 

“ Merey ! mercy!” cried he in a gasping voice. 

“ Your treasures! your treasures!” again repeat- 
ed Louis. 

Then Master Guillaume rang 2 golden bell. A 
dense vapor spread itself before the eyes of Louis: 
with the vapor the prison vanished. Louis saw 
the magician seated opposite to him in his velvet 
covered chair, which he had not quitted. He found 
himself precisely inthe same situation in which he 
was when the magician said to him, “ It shall be as 
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morning. ‘This is the general practice in great 
towns. The inhabitants of cities never rise before 
eight or nine o’clock, but the morning is undoubt- 
edly the best time to exercise while the stomach is 
empty, and the body refreshed with sleep. Besides 
the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, 
and in some measure answers the purpose of a cold 
Let any one who has been accustomed to 
lie in bed till eight or nine o’clock, rise by six or 
seven, spend a couple of hours in walking, riding, 
or any other active diversion without doors, he will 
find his spirits cheerful and serene through the day 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and strength- 
ened. Custom soon renders early rising agreeable 
und nothing contributes more to the preservation of 
health. The inactive are constantly complaining 
of pains in the stomach, flatulence, indigestion, 
etc. These complaints which pave the way to 
many others, are not to be removed by medicines; 
they can only be cured by a rigorous course of ex- 
ercise, to which indeed they seldom fail to yield. It 
consists with observation, that all old men have 
beenearly risers. This is the only circumstance 
attending longevity, to which i never knew an 
exception. 





While we are reasoning concerning life, life is 
gone, and death though perhaps they receive him 
indifferently, yet he treats alike the fool and the 
philosopher. 











ORIGINAL. 


The Resuscitated Spider. 


EY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sent with the present of a spider and flies, formed 
of glass,—to a Preceptor, who in lecturing his class 
on the habits of insects, kept a spider in captivity, 
which disappeared and was supposed to have died. 


You thought I was dead,—but it is not so 

One can rollin a ball, without dying, you know, 

And the wisest may err, as you doubtless will see 

Has now been the case in your memoirs of me. 

While ? grand terms of science you lectured your 
class, 

Believing me safe in my prison of glass, 

I was throwing my tissues of silvery hue 

From thistle to thistle, all sparkling with dew 

But alas! while exultingly plying my art, 

I ater with surprise a strong snare round my 
1eart, 

Which even in my durancey your goodness had wove, 

A goedness constraining even spiders to leye, 

So again to your halls] was willin to turn, 

And with flies ready kill’d, as you plainly discern, 

That I need have nothing to do but to learn, 

Ihave come with a faith, which no changes can 





you desire.” The bell yet vibrated again onthe purple 


sever 
To be nail’d by the ear to your door-post forever. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Essayist.--No. I. 


«An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


True Affection. 
(Addressed to a Young Lady.) 


Tue elder D’Israeli, in one of his romances, 
says—‘ Among some curious experiments Clarissa 
had tried on flowers, she grafted roses on an oak. 
‘Let us observe,’ cried the amiable florist, ‘ the 
union of the beautiful and the tender, with the se- 
Will not the roses charmingly 
adorn the rough and sinuous character of the oak ? 


- and its bitter gall and stalkless berries will in the 


spring be embellished by the brilliant family it 
adopts, and the roses will blush inthe dark um- 
brage of its austere boughs.’ ‘The spring returned— 
the buds appeared on the stems, and the roses 
opened—but what was the disappointment of Cla- 
rissa, when she viewed them all of one sepulchral 
hue! Every rose was black! The melancholy scion 
told the lovely moralist of the violation of Nature.” 

How forcible is the language of metaphor ! 
Scarce an idea arises in the mind—scarce a maxim 
can be found in the code of ethics,—or a principle 
in the moral government of mankind, which can- 
not be strikingly represented by some natural por- 
traiture. Asis the growth of the plant in an un- 
naturalized soil, and the union of the tenderest 
shrub of the garden with the lordly tree of the 
mountain, so is the growth of the affections and 
moral feelings, when within the influence of the 
depraved and corrupt; and the union of two dis- 
positions whose tendencies are directly contra- 
dictory. The former flourishes and matures, de- 
formed and uncourtly, and then sickens and fades 
away ; the latter comes forth vigorous and fresh, 
but has scarce felt the breath of Heaven before 
the strength and natural ruggedness of the one 
prove too severe for the effeminacy and tenderness 
of the other, and its beauty and softness are des- 
troyed and seen no more. 

This sentiment,my dear friend, seems to speak 
tous all. All, who are forming friendships and in- 
timacies—who are directing their affections and 
feelings, and forming habits and manners. It tells 
us to seek the society of those, whose characters 
are such as will improve our own—whose princi- 
ples and morality are such as will elevate and en- 
noble us. It tells us there is no connexion or attrac- 
tion between the lively and severe—the rude and 
the refined—that we should cultivate the friendship 
of those whose feelings and thoughts are congenial 
to our own—that we should be able to find a voice 
in our own breasts, which will respond to the glad- 
some exclamations of our familiars, and a heart 
that can feel their joys and sorrows. And how 
soothing are my reflections, that I have hitherto 
observed this counsel in the formation of my at- 
tachments, and more especially in seeking your 











society, my dear E , and in assimilating my 
own character to your gentle and susceptible 
nature. And since the blossoms which have ap- 
peared in this, our spring time of life, have never 
been darksome, how joyous are my anticipations, 
that from our intercourse, an abundant harvest of 
golden fruits is to enrich and» sweeten our exis- 
tence. But if our intimacy shall be destined soon 
to terminate, may we not be consoled with the 
beautiful sentiment of Campbell 7— 


“Weep not, weep not, at nature’s transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again!” 


E. M. V. D. 








A Daughter’s Love. 

Sometimes, I was conscious of gathering rough- 
ness frem the continual conflict with passions and 
prejudice, and that the fine edge of the feelings 
could not ever be utterly proof against the corro- 
sions of such an atmosphere. Then I sought my 
name, and called my bird of song, and listened to 
her high, heaven-toned voice. The melody of that 
music fell upon my soul, like oil upon the troubled 
billows,—and all was tranquil. I wondered where 
my perturbations had fled, but still more that [had 
ever indulged them. Sometimes the turmoil and 
fluctuation of the world, threw a shade of dejection 
over, then it was her pride to smooth my brow, 
and to restore its smile. Once a sorrow of no com- 
mon order had fallen upon me; it rankled in my 
breast like a dagger’s point; I came to my house, 
but I shunned all its inmates. I threw myself down 
in solitude, that I might wrestle alone with my fate, 
and subdue it; a light footstep approached, but I 
heeded it not. A form of beauty was on a sofa by 
my side, but I regarded it not. Then my hand was 
softly clasped, breathed upon, pressed to ruby lips. 
It was enough; I took my daughter in my arms, 
and my sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the 
hackney’d expressions of sympathy, or even the 
usual epithets of endearment, I might have desired 
her to leave my presence. Had she uttered only a 
single word, it would have been too much, so 
wounded was my spirit within me. But the deed, 
the very poetry of tenderness, breathing, not speak- 
ing, melted “the winter of my discontent.” Ever 
was she endued with that most exquisite of wo- 
man’s perfections, a knowledge both when to be 
silent, and when to speak,—that the frost might dis- 
solve from around the heart she loved, and its dis- 
cords be turned to harmony. 











Advice to the Ladies. 

Ir you would be truly valuable, estimate not 
yourselves chiefly according to your money and 
your lands, but on the graces of your persons and 
minds. Read alittle more ; read divinity, morality, 
history, innocent poetry, and the stories of prudent, 
generous love. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

Mankind may be divided into the merry and the 
serious, who both make a very good figure in the 
species, while they keep their respective humors 
from degenerating into the neighboring extreme ; 
there being atendency in the one to melancholy 
moroscuess, and in the other to fantastic levity. 








































































































THE SMUGGLER. 












The Smuggler. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Anp think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
Because the Smuggler’s life is rude— 
Midst bawling winds and roaring seas, 
He lives a man of cheerless mood? 
Ye little guess, how many a smile 
To fickle fortune’s frown we owe; 
Ye little guess the sons of toil 
Know softer ease than you can know. 
‘Now, bless thee, girl! The wind is fair 
And fresh, and may not long be so; 
We've little time, you know, to spare, 
So gi’s a buss and let us go!’ 
The Smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade !—so reckless rude, 
He looks like—something of the sea! 
He is not of the landsman’s brood, 
His stature’s big—his hazel eye 
Glistens beneath his bushy hair; 
His face is of a sunny dye— 
His hand, his bosom, that is bare. 
His voice is rough, yet kindly. You 
Can tell he’s wont to talk with winds 
And thunders, and the boisterous crew 
Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 
His rosy, hardy infant son 
Sits, crowing on his lusty neck ; 
His wife, a fair and tender one, 
Murmurs, and weeps upon his cheek. 
He must not stay! The treasure’s dear; 
He hurries from her with a sigh ; 
His manly soul disdains a tear— 
Not but he has one in his eye.— 
The sail is set!—she clears the shore— 
She feels the wind and scuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o’er 
The jostling waves appears to play. 
This is the Smuggler’s little crew:— 
The mate, his tall and strapping son; 
Another active youth or two, 
Besides an old and childless man, 
Who many a stormy wreck had seen; 
His head as hoary as the foam 
Of the vexed wave!—He once had been 
Another man !—had now no home, 
Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him! "T'was a ruthless one ; 
And they were rough, inconstant friends ; 
But every other friend had gone! 
At length, the cliff is seen no more— 
Around is nanght but sea and sky; 
And now, the Smuggler ponders o’er 
His hopes and fears, alternately. 
O Hope? thou little airy form ! 
Thou thing—of nothing—subtlest thing 
That deals in potent spell or charm !— 
Queen of the little fairy ring, 
That dances up and down the beam 
Of the midnight moon and loves to play 
Such antics, by its witching gleam, 
As scare or wrap the sons of day. 
When was the smile of human bliss 
More fair than painted still by thee? 
Thy phantom gives as sweet a kiss 
As e’en the lover's fairest she! 
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Illusion blest! How many a son, 
Of her, unchanging destiny, 
Whom fortune never smiled upon, 
Has yet been taught to smile by thee! 
Now, with my little golden wand, 
Perch’d on the Smuggler’s helm, the wild 
And savage sea thou would’st command, 
And make it merciful and mild. 
But, ’tis a bleak and squally sky, 
A restless and a raging sea, 
Whose surge and cloud thy power defy, 
And make their moody mock of thee! 
Yet, little moved thou keep’st thy place 
Beside the staunch and reckless wight, 
Who looks thee cheerly in the face, 
And little apprehends thy flight, 
Till through the war of waves and winds 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 
Thou guid’st him, till at last he finds 
His path, and treads the sunny shore! 
The traffic’s made—the treasure stowed ; 
The wind is fair, the sail is spread, 
And, laboring with her secret load, 
Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. ; 
Now is the Smuggler’s time of care! 4 
A wary watch he keeps—nor night 
Nor day he rests, nor those who share 
The fortunes of the venturous wight. & 
A veering course they steer, to shun | 
The armed sail, and strive to reach : 
The nearest friendly land, and run 
In some safe creek, or sheltered beach, § 
Which now, at night, they near; and then ; 
Laugh at their fears and perils o’er— q 
When, lo! the wary beacon’s seen 
To blaze !—An enemy’s ashore! 
Down goes the helm !— Let go the sheet!’ 
The little bark obeys; and now 4 
To clear the fatal land, must beat al 
The heavy surge, with laboring prow! 
She weathers it; but, ah! a sail 
By the bright starlight gleam they find 
Has left the shore—as they can tell, 
She is about a league behind— 
In chase of them, along the shore. 
The Smuggler knows it well !—There lies 
A little cove, three leagues or more, 
And thither will he bear his prize! 
Well sails the little skiff, but vain 
Her efforts !—Every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain! 
She nears them more than half a one ! 
The Smuggler thinks ’tis over now! 
Thrice has he left the helm—and 
The fruitless dew, from his sullen brow 
Dashed with his indignant hand! 
When, lo!—( And think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 
That hover'd o’er the Smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair?) : 
Just as the heavy tears begin, - 
Adown his manly cheek to roll, : 
Warm from that not unholy shrine— 
The husband's and the father’s soul = 
The cutter springs her mast! and lies, 
A useless log upon the seas! 
While the staunch skiff her wrath defies, 
And courts the fair and freshening breeze! 
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THE SMUGGLER. 
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But, look ! what threatens from behind ?— 
The rage-fraught waves swell high and proud! 
It gins to grow a squally wind, 
With many a little ragged cloud, 
Fleeting before the mufiled storm ! 
Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 
As dark as Death’s, and giant form, 
Threatening to rush in thunders down, 
In lightnings, and in deluge.—Now 
It comes ![—It blows a hurricane ; 
Great is the roar above, below ; 
The flashes thick, as the big rain, 
That beats and batters the huge wave, 
Rolling in wrath along !—What now 
The Smuggler’s little skiff can save ? 
If Heaven ordains, I think I know. 
Her mainsail and her jib are down; 
Under the foresail, reefed, she flies! 
Through the black fiery storm, whose frown 
Of death the Smugygler still defies! 
With dauntless arm the helm he rules, 
Erect his form and bold his mien; 
And, as it scowls at him, he scowls 
And looks it in the face again! 
All night it rages on!—but now, 
As night declines it dies away ; 
And leaves the blessed East to show 
The rosy lids of waking Day, 
That opens its glittering eye !—And O 
How radiently it shines!—It shines 
Upon the Smuggler’s cliff !—"Tis so ; 
Yet, how ’tis so, he scarce divines! 
But, look !—Who stands upon the beach, 
And waves a welcome with her hand ? 
What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father, from the nearing land? 
O, treasures dear! Whatdome of state, 
The haunt of luxury and show, 
Contains so blithe a joy as that, 
The Smuggler’s hut will shelter now ? 
O, how he glows again !—to tell 
What perils he has passed—what store 
Of merchandize he has !—how well 
The skiff her share of duty bore ! 
Now tell me not—but in my mind, 
Whate’er the smooth and softest tongue 
Of luxury may sing, you'll find 
Your sweetest joys from pain have sprung! 











Love’s Truth, 


Tuou hast heard the idle scandal 

Of acold, malicious world; 

Thou hast drunk its poison’d fountain, 
Where the secret snakes lie curl’d. 
They have told thee I am false, 

O, believe me, ’tis not true ; 

They accuse me of sweet smiles, 
When I only thought of you. 

Though my smiles were often gleaming, 
With the joyous dance or song, 

Soon my silent soul was dreaming 

Of my love the whole night long. 
And though many saw me smile, 

Yet they never saw my tears, 

Which in secret I have poured— 


Flirtation. 

I dislike the man who deliberately trifles with 
the affections of women. I would rather shake 
hands with a highwayman, than with a gentleman 
who has sacrificed to his own vanity, the life-long 
happiness of an inexperienced girl. I fear this 
sort of conduct has never been sufficiently repro- 
bated, and females too often betray the rights of 
their sex, by accepting with pride, the homage ofa 
man who has become notorious for the conquest 
and destruction of their sisters, as if his merey 
and love could be depended upon, who had once 
been cruel to an affectionate woman! The world 
laughs, and stores of living proverbs and stupid 
jests, on the briefness of woman’s love, are admin- 
istered; but you will find, if your heart be not 
hardened by selfishnes, that this will be in vain. 
Perhaps you had no intention of being serious— 
you only flirted, tried to be agreeable, and to 
please for the moment; you had no conception 
that your behavior could be misconstrued, but 
what, if while you were meaning nothing, your 
trifling created anguish—your sport became death 
to the object of it? When, by exclusive atten- 
tions, you have excited a regard, by the devel- 
opment of talent, or by the display and devotion 
of personal graces, you have fascinated the mind 
and the heart, when, by the melting and the sink- 
ing eve, the faltering voice, the fervid tone, the 
retained hand, you have awakened the passion 
you cannot allay—when you have done this in the 
cold blood of vanity, and it suits your convenience, 
or sated coxcombry, to finish the scene by an alter- 
ed mien, a distant courtesy, or an expression of 
surprise at the unexpected efforts of your civility, 
will you be able to quiet your conscience with a 
jest? Will you sleep on an adage of fools, or a 
lie of yourown? What, if the poor being, whose 
hope you have changed into despair, whose garden 
you have blasted with mildew and dust, whose 
heaven you have darkened forever, shall suffer in 
silence, striving to bear her sorrow, praying for 
cheerfulness, pardoning without forgetting you, till 
the worm has eaten through the life, and the body 
is emaciated which you have led to the dance, the 
voice is broken on which you have hung, the face 
wan which you have flattered, and the eyes fright- 
fully bright with a funeral lustre, which used to 
laugh radiancy, and hope, and love, when they 
gazed upon you? What, if a prouder temper, a 
more ardent imagination, and a stronger constitu- 
tion, should lead to spite and impatience, and reck- 
lessness of good and ill, if a hasty and loveless 
marriage should be the rack of her soul, or the 





provocation of her sin! Is there mandragora which 
could drug you to sleep while this was on your 
memory, or does there really live aman who could 
triumph in such bitter woe ? 

O, believe it not! Forthe sake of our household 
gods, call it and cause itto be alie! Be ye sure 
that coquettes are the refuse of their sex, and were 
only ordained to correspond with the coxcombs of 
the other, P. B. 








Learning, once made popular, is no longer learn- 
ing; it has the appearance of something which we 
have bestowed upon ourselves, as the dew appe 





They would melt away thy fears. 


to rise from the fields it refreshes. 





































































THE FAITHLESS FAIR. 





THE FAITH 






LESS FATR. 


A SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 


a 


Heyry—joined a company of volunteers during 
the memorable revolutionary struggles between 
Great Britain and the His 
youthful bosom glowed with that patriotic fire 
which seemed to animate the whole continent. At 
the period we speak of, it became nota man to 
hold back—his liberty depended on the meditated 
blow, aimed at the greatest power in Europe,— 
the giant of war through ages of blood. But what 
ever obstacle existed, they became pigmies when 
compared with the objects set forth in that declara- 
tion which inspired every patriotic heart to resolve 
or liberty or death. 


American colonies. 


Henry rushed into battle, heedless of dangers, | 


It was at the 
battle of Trenton, which, more than any other sin- 
gle battle during the war, decided its fate, that 
Henry rushing into the hottest of the conflict, gain- 
ed the enemy’s standard, and bore it off in triumph. 
For this act of youthful bravery, Henry was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, and gained the high- 
est esteem of his superior officers. We shall not 
now follow our hero through the many and various 
campaigns; suffice itto say, that acts of heroism 
succeeded, until at the termination of the war, we 
find him returned among the list of cotemporary 
heroes, as major. 


and reckless of the consequences. 


Previous to Henry's joining the army, he was be- 
trothed to a young lady of great personal beauty 
and considerable property. She parted from him 
with many protestations of love and affection, and 
her tears fell on the cheek of her lover, to seal the 
words, “Tamthine.” Day after day succeeded 
his departure, and she anxiously awaited the return 


the papers teemed with the heroic actions of the 


ions, there was no mention made of Henry. They 
all spoke of Major Drayton—the young, the noble 
and the brave; and the sigh of disappointment often 
escaped the bosom of Helen, and a wish that it was 
her Henry. Helen was proud ; the pressing events 


ofa war, had created in her an ambitious fire ; it 


smothered the love of Henry, and kindled another, | 


flaming with every opposite quality. But to return 
to Henry :—Returning with his youthful bosom 
elated with hope and joy, and convinced one faith- 
ful heart would sympathize with him, in recount- 
ing his many sufferings and privations during a 
long, tedious and bloody campaign, he determined 
to surprise his love by stratagem. Others may 
condemn an act of this kind, as one unworthy a 
man—a lover ; but whatever Henry's motives were 
he hid them entirely from otiers. Under another 


: . | * Daug elen,’ 
of the post; it came, her lover's letter was filled | Daughter Helen 


with protestations of love and constancy. While | 


| ble habiliments. 


'garb of a poor soldier. He tapped at the door of 
her mother ; he was admitted by a servant and con- 
ducted into the parlor. Other officers had been 
‘there to pay their respects; the brilliant dress of 
many a youthful warrior had passed before her 
eyes, and with a beating heart she obeyed the sum. 
mons. A tinge of red passed over her face, as he 
imprinted a fond kiss on her cheek—that kiss, 
when given in the fulness of a fond heart, was not 
returned with that fervor his glowing fancy had 
pictured—it was cold, formal and trembling. 

«And you have returned?” escaped her lips, 
rather as a question than an exclamation. 

‘Yes, Helen, I have returned, the same in heart, 
the same fond lover as ever. But you see my garb 
denotes the sufferings I have endured—the misery, 
privation and toil—but what of this? we have gain- 
ed our liberty, and planted on our shore the banner 
of virtue, liberty and independence. And thy 
sweet, dear image was ever present to my sight—it 
cheered me in battle, and I could press my cold 
blanket with ecstatic joy, knowing that one fond 
heart was beating for me, and that heart was yours. 
| “fenry, you—you—must not be astonished to 

find a change inme. My parenis—” 

“Change in thee—in thee, Helen! Good heav- 

ens! what do you mean? speak !” 
| i ——— have insisted on our separation, and 
' decreed it—we must part.” 

‘Gracious heavens! Helen, is this their former 
kindness, their former love! But I forgive them— 
| their motives are to me obvious; but you, Helen; 
|this transaction is beyond my belief—is this your 

love 7?” 


{ 


? 


was now repeated by the 
mother without, “« Captain Ellis is below.” 
“Captain Ellis,” muttered Henry, “he my 


bas }rival 7?” 
brave, and the promotion of his youthful compan- | ; 


But before she could answer, Captain Ellis rush- 
,ed in, followed by Helen’s mother—Ellis was in 

full uniform, and the contrast between it and the 
-humble garb of Henry, was certainly not much to 
hisadvantage. He was received with smiles and 
/marked attention. Helen introduced him—*“ Cap- 
| tain Ellis, permit me to introduce my friend, Henry 


" 


|W. to—” 
_ “ What, Major Drayton! our major in this garb! 


‘by my faith you become it well. Doff your beaver, 


Major; your hard earnings ill become these hum- 
Ladies, permit me to introduce, 
in his true character, the gallant Francis Drayton. 
I presume fame has already done that honor; you 
_now see him in proper person, though J acknow!- 
edge, not in a proper garb.” 


_ “Captain Ellis,” exclaimed Drayton, “ whatever 


name he entered the army—under the assumed title your opinions may be respecting this disguise, I 
he gained honor, fame and renown. Aware, with | presume its colors are no disgrace; ‘tis the plain 
such to recommend him, there could be no doubt of: garb of a continental soldier, and honors the wearer 
a happy and joyous welcome, he therefore deter-| more at this proud epoch of our country’s glory, 
mined to surprise Helen in another guise: in the | than the diadem on the brow of the monarch.” 
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« And is my dear Henry, that brave Major Dray- 


. ton!” cried Helen, with all the demonstration of joy. 
_ «Captain Ellis,” continued Drayton, “ [have used 


a name in battle not my own. Whatever my 
reasons are, they are now forever silenced. Iam 
now Francis Drayton. By the last will and testa- 
ment of a dear beloved aunt, I became heir to an 
immense property by the assuming of that name, 
If my conduct would justify any future explanation 
Iamstill ready to give it. To her parents’ com- 
mand, and her wish—with such powerful reason- 


_ ings opposed to my wishes, I silently obey.” 


«“ My commands, Major! commands! never—” 

«Hold, madam; your words, if allowed to ex- 
plain further, will tend to lessen Helen lowerin my 
estimation than she is at present, and of course will 
avail but little. Convinced, therefore, that ambition 


- not love, actuated you, I will doff my beaver, as 


Captain Ellis observes, and wish you all good 


a morning. So saying, he departed, leaving the cap- 
% tain thunderstruck, and Helen and her mother, 


equally mute and confounded. 











A Walk in the Grave Yard. 


On one of those melancholy evenings in the be- 
ginning of autumn, when the withering rose, the 
dropping leaf, and whitening fields proclaim the 
decline of the year, I passed a shorttime in a neigh- 
boring grave yard. In wandering about, and 
musing a while on the destruction and desolation 
attending it, my mind was prepared for solemn con- 
templation. On entering the yard it seemed like 
stepping back into the antiquity, and losing myself 
in the crowd of those whose spirits have long since 
fled, and whose bodies are now mouldering in the 
silent shades of oblivion. I passed thoughtfully 
along from one step to another, reading epitaphs, 
till I came to the mound that covers the remains of 
a lovely female of my early acquaintance. No 
stone is raised to mark the spot where the maiden 
sleeps; no inscription tells her virtues and kind 
affections; yet, they are deeply engraved on the 
hearts ofthose who had the pleasure of an acquaint- 


3 ance with her. While I was gazing on this spot of 


earth, numerous were the thoughts that thronged 
back upon my memory. 

Her bright eye grew dim—her soft cheek grew 
pale—her lovely form faded away, and none could 
explain the cause. Some tender plant, the pride 
and beauty of the garden; beautiful in its foliage, 
perfuming the air with its fragrance, but with a 
worm consuming its root. As the dove clasps its 
wings to its side to conceal the arrow that has 
pierced its vitals; so did she, to hide from the world 
the pangs of-wounded affection. There is a re- 
membrance of the dead on which we dwell with 
melancholy delight. It covers every defect, buries 
every error. From its peaceful bosom springs 
nought but fond regret and tender recollections. 
But the grave of those we loved, what a place for 
meditation! The history of their virtues and gen- 
tleness, of a thousand endearments lavished upon 
us, becomes fresh as if it were the record of yester- 
day. Such thoughts bring a cloud over the bright 
hour of gaiety, and diffuse anirresistable sadness of 
the soul; yet, who would exchange them for the 
songs of unbridled mirth or the bursts of revelry. 


4 


They prepare the scenes of death. In turning 
away from this spot of earth, my mind at once 
darted its flight to the azure vaults of heaven, there 
I imagined her joining her melodious voice with 
cherubim and seraphim, in the praise of the Most 
High. 

Passing onward I came to the grave of my aged 
grand parents. Here thoughtI, repase the remains 
of departed worti:, of Christians and philanthropists. 
Their abode is a peaceful one. From it arises a 
moral exhalation which perfumes the air with its 
sweetness and infuses into the desponding bosom, 
animation. 

Oft when the sun is about tosink into the western 
wave, when nature is clad in her robe of melan- 
choly, let me wander to these hallowed tenements 
of mortality, and reflect on the virtues of those 
whose bodies are mouldering here, and whose 
spirits have fled to that blissful region where the 
weary are atrest. In so doing let me receive instruc- 
tion, copy their precious examples and imitate their 
holiness. 








The Husband. 

A good husband will always regard his wife as 
his equal, treat her with kindness, respect, and at- 
tention, and never address her with an air of 
authority, as ifshe were, as some husbands appear 
to regard their wives, a mere house-keeper. 

He will never interfere with her domestic eon- 
cerns, hiring servants, etc. 

He will always keep her liberally supplied with 
money for furnishing his table in a style proportion- 
ed to his means, and for the purchase of dress suit- 
able tu her station in life. 

He will cheerfully and promptly comply with 
her reasonable requests, when it can be without loss 
or great inconvenience. 

He will never allow himself to loose his temper 
towards her, by indifferent cookery or irregularity 
in hours of meals, or any other mismanagement of 
her servants, knowing the difficulty of making them 
do their duty. 

If she has prudence and good sense, he will con- 
sult her on all great operations, involving the risk of 
ruin, or serious injury in case of failure. Many a 
man has been rescued from ruin, by the wise coun- 
sels of his wife. Many a foolish husband has most 
seriously injured himself by the rejection of his 
wife’s counsel, foolishly fearing, lest if he followed 
it, he would be regarded as ruled by her. A hus- 
band can never procure a counsellor so deeply inte- 
rested in his welfare as his wife. 

If distressed or embarrassed in his circumstances 
he will communicate his situation to her with can- 
dor, that she may bear his difficulties in mind, in 
her expenditures. Women sometimes believing 
their husband’s circumstances to be far better than 
they really are, expend money which cannot well 
be afforded, and which, if they knew their real situ- 
ation, they would shrink from expending. 


rity 
The richest genius, like the mostfertile soil, when 
uncultivated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; 


and instead of vines and olives for the pleasure and 
use of man, produces to its owner an abundant crop 





of poisons. 
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URA DE F 


ONTENOY. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


i 


Tue youngest daughter of the Marquis de Fon- 
tenoy, (one of the wealthiest of the ancient peer- 
age of France) was considered the most beautiful 
and accomplished lady of the court of Louis X. 
At the age of seventeen she had arrived at the 
zenith of her power, and the perfection of her 
beauty. She was of the common height, but re- 
markable for her slight and graceful form, posses- 
sed of features whose perfect regularity asserted 
her first claim to personal attraction, she lacked not 
that expression, which is the soul of beauty. Her 
dark glossy hair curled naturally over a swan-like 
neck, clearer than alabaster, and parted from a 
brow more beautiful than that of the imaginary 
Venus. But these were the least of her attractions. 
There was a spell in the glance of her full black 
eye, that enchanted all on whom it fell; and he 
who once caught that bewitching glance, knew 
no rest till the coral lip curled to a smile of favor 
or approbation. 


Such was Urade Fontenoy at that era, within 
the circle of the most accomplished court of Eu- 
rope. So powerful and universal was her sway, 
that, however unconscious she might be of it, the 
most sycophantic courtiers of the Prince Royal 
waited with more intense and thrilling anxiety 
upon her smile than upon his—and counted ita 
higher privilege to head the dance with her, who 
was above even the shafts of envy, and whom all 
admired, even to her female cotemporaries, who 
suffered neglect in consequence of her transcen- 
dant beauty. Such was the youthful heiress, when, 
ata grand festival, given by Louis to all his court, 
it was her fortune to be seen by the Compte de 
Lamarre, nephew of the Prince of Orange. De 
Lamarre was, unlike much of the court of that 
proad king, ambitious without sycophancy, and 
proud and high-born, without the overbearing hau- 
teur of birth and power. Educated both to the 
palace and the camp, he combined the fearlessness 
and dignity of the soldier, with the polish and re- 
finement of the court. Endowed by nature witha 
brilliant genius, and decisive and powerful mind, 
he cultivated them to the highest degree. But it 
was his fortune, or misfortune, be it termed which 
it may, to possess a person and face of eminent 
beauty. He was tall, graceful, and manly: his 
brow was expanded and noble, and his whole ap- 
pearance, such as would have become an Apollo. 


It is said that, so powerful was the effect of his 
beauty, and so deeply versed was he in the arts of 
male coquetry, that where he wooed, he won; and 
that no woman could catch his soul-searching 
glance without emotion. ‘Till now, Ura had never 
seen ene that equalled the beau ideal of her roman- 
tic mind, nor one that had power to wake the slum- 
bering and infant passions of her bosom; but when 
the Prince of Orange led up, and introduced to 


of her whole soul, it was he. The Compte was 
struck with her beauty, notwithstanding he had 
believed himself capable of walking unharmed 
beneath all the artillery of female loveliness. 
The Compte De Lamarre and Ura were the first 


her sy!ph-like grace, that he would dance with 
none else during the night; a circumstance that 
was far from being displeasing to her. The festi- 
val ceased before the sun rose, and Ura left the 
hall for her own apartment—but not till she had 
turned and met the ardent gaze of De Lamarre 
with a smile that told him she was all his own. 


De Lamarre returned to the camp, but not to his 
former light-heartedness and gayety. The angelic 
being he had seen, still haunted his mind, and he 
found that the shaft he had so often thrown, had 
rebounded to his own heart. From the vanity ever 


he now confessed that it was his turn to feel the 
passions which he had so often inflicted upon otb- 
ers. 
having become insupportable, De Lamarre re- 


court of Louis. 


formidable than he was willing to acknowledge. 


Henri D’Arblay, Marquis of Coligne, had cast © 


couple in the waltz, and so charmed was he with — 


attendant on beauty, and a consciousness of pos 
sessing all the arts of gallantry in perfection, he — 
had trifled, often cruelly trifled, with the too sus- 
ceptible feelings of the artless, unsuspecting, and 
innocent objects of his flattering attention. But © 


Absence from the object of his attachment 


his ambitious eye upon the fair flower of Fontenoy. — 


Having discovered that she was sole heiress of all 
the estate of that ancient family, and that her estate 
upon the banks of the Garonne, would be the very 
place which would satisfy his desire of princely 


war. 


in the art of winning the affections. 
It was not long after the Count'’s arrival, before 


and sought an interview with Ura. She was in 
her saloon—as soon as he was announced by the 
servant, she came herself to receive him. The 
bright smile which she gave him, lightened his 
heart for a moment; but when, as he took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips, he raised his eyes, and 


tled it over with the deepest crimson. He trem- 
bled violently; it was however, but for an instant: 
he soon regained command of himself, and, 48 


magnificence in time of peace, and of defence in 
In person he was any thing but attractive, ~ 
but he had an address that left him few superiors 


he heard what had taken place. He went instantly 


Page ae 


| = 


saw upon a sofa, his rival, Henri D’Arblay, the | 
| blood left his cheek, and then returned, till it mam § 


‘though nothing had disturbed him, entered the sa | 


loon, and greeted politely the object of his emotior. 
D’Arblay rose as he entered, and he too colored 4° 





| he found himself in such proximity to the one he 


her the noble De Lamarre, she confessed to her- | had attempted to supplant. He bowed coldly and 


self that if any one could ever claim the devotion | haughtily to De Lamaire, and the servants who 






ae 


signed his commission, and attached himself tothe 
He had been absent but a short — 
time, but a rival to his claims had arisen, more — 
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had remained with them, when there were but 
two, now left the room, and there was a distressing 
silence which no one seenred willing to break. 

At length, a few words of no import having been 
spoken, and the situation of the parties becoming 
disagreeable, especially to Ura, she availed her- 
self of a word brought by a servant, from her 
father, to beg to be excused for leaving their com- 
pany. As she rose to leave the room, the Compte 
and D’Arblay both rose, with the intention of hand- 
ing her to her father. As each saw the other's 
intention, they turned upon each other with a 
frown of the most deadly hatred. Ura stepped 
back from both. 

«‘Compte De Lamarre,” said the Marquis, “ you 
will not presume to take the care upon yourself, I 
imagine, that belongs to another.” 

“ No, D’Arblay, I will not usurp the place of 
another; but, I pray you, let us not quarrel in the 
presence of a female. Suffer me to hand this lady 
to her father, and I will return to you here.” 

“ Have the patience to wait, yourself,” said the 
Marquis, “I will attend the lady.” 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, I have no oceasion for 
any attendance. I pray you, let there be no quar- 
rel; I will remain.” 

She seated herself, and the Compte and Marquis 
resumed their seats; but not till D’Arblay had 
pointed significantly to the hilt of his sword, and 
De Lamarre had nodded assent to the implied 
challenge. 

Matters being thus settled, the rivals appeared 
perfectly at ease, and nothing of note occurred 
during the day. At evening, as the Compte was 
walking alone on the terrace, a billet was handed 
him by a friend of D’Arblay, and before he had 
time to look at it, another, by a servant of the Mar- 
quis de Fontenoy. The first one was a note from 


D’Arblay, requesting information respecting the | 


time and place of meeting, and the other read,— 


“ Meet me instantly in the King’s antichamber. 
Ura.” 


He obeyed the summons, and soon rapped at 
the door of the room appointed, and a female ser- 
vant opened it. As soon as he entered, Ura, who 
Was awaiting him, advanced to meet him. 

‘De Lamarre,” said she, “‘ you are about to quar- 
rel with D’Arblay: I saw the challenge which he 
gave you, and saw you accept it. Now my injunc- 
tions upon you are, that you avoid this meeting— 
on your faith and fealty to your prince—as you 
regard your life—mine, I would say, do not meet 
this man: fear him not as arival. He is already 
detestable to me, for having brought you into dan- 
ger.” 

“* Danger.” 

“Hush! I know you scorn the thought of danger, 
and there is your jeopardy: if you should slay this 
man, nothing short of death or imprisonment will 
appease his powerful connexions; if he should kill 
youoh !—do not go there, [beseech you ; promise 


URA DE FONTENOY. 
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ine you will not go.” 

‘‘ Ura, this care for me has rendered you doubly | 
dearto me. But, since you know the affair, ’tis| 
useless to dissimulate. Ihave accepted D’Arblay’s | 
challenge, and I shall be branded as a coward, if I 
do not meet him: but fear not for ne—I have been 
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accounted a swordsman, sud it would. not be a 
trifling exertion I should make for so fair a prize.” 

“Oh! Lamarre, you must not go. Tell me— 
promise me, that you will not go. I will not part 
with you,” said she, taking his hand, “till you pro- 
mise me ” «That I can know no higher plea- 
sure than to be held in so sweet bondage,” rejoined 
he, as he kissed the fair hand that had clasped his, 
in the vain endeavor to persuade him to relinquish 
his purpose. She bent down her head, and a tear 
gemmed her eye. 

“Ura,” said the Compte, “ would you like to 
hear me scofied at—sneered at—branded as a cow- 
ard?” 

“Oh, no, no! but—but is there no way?” 

‘No—none. I must fight D’Arblay, and then, I 
will return to you:” saying which he departed 
from her presence. 

When the Compte had left the room, Ura rung 
the bell violently, and her servants stood before 
her. After dismissing all but two, she gave them 
some charge, and concluded by saying ‘“ Lose no 
time—be active and faithful, and expect your re- 
ward.” 

The sun had just risen above the hills, when, in 
the grove, within the precincts of the palace, two 
men were seen leaning against a tree, in close con- 
versation. ‘What say, Jacques,” said one of 
them, will D’Arblay be in time for us ?” 

“IT can’t tell, Lamarre; ’twere pity if he did not, 
for we may ere long have witnesses to our game; 
and victor or vanquished, it will go hard with you, 
if you do not accomplish this before you are seen. 
But list! I hear footsteps.” 

“« Is that D’Arblay or the guard,” asked Lamarre. 

“Tis D’Arblay,” replied the second: “I know 
him by his ugly countenance. He i3 accompanied 
by his friend.” 

“I am glad of it, Jacques,” said Lamarre, “‘ we 
may now possibly fix our affairs without inter- 
ruption.” 

The Marquis and his second now appeared. 
«Well met, Monseigneur,” said he to his impatient 
antagonist :—“ Let us to our business, without 
delay.” 

“You have found me waiting, Monseigneur,” 
replied he. 

In a moment the matters were adjusted, and the 
combatants drew. The skill of the rivals in the 
sword-play was nearly equal. De Lamarre had 
had no better master than D’Arblay, but he had 
long practice in the camp, and the foil was as much 
at home in his hand as the rapier in its sheath. 
D’Arblay was not his inferior in skill, but he lacked 
the severe exercise which had hardened to iron 
every nerve inthe arm of his antagonist. 

The Marquis knew the necessity of coolness, 
and could, on any ordinary occasion, control his 
passions; but his temper was naturally violent, 
and when it was awakened, did more to unman 
him than his antagonist could do. 

The Compte, conscious of his skill, though natu- 
rally passionate, had been taught to quench, in 
such contests, every feeling: but in the present in- 
stance, both were highly excited. On the iseue o 
the contest depended every thing that they prized. 
It was not for life they fought—it was for Ura de 
Fontenoy. 
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At the onset, Lamarre stood upon the defensive, 
and D’Arblay continued the attack until he was 
evidently wearied, when it was his antagonist’s 
turn to bear upon him. They continued mutually 
attacking and parrying, until the blade of D’Ar- 
blay’s rapier was shivered. 

“Take the second’s sword,” said Lamarre, as 


he dropped the point of his; you should wear bet- | 


ter steel.” 

D’Arblay's cheek reddened with vexation. He 
however took his second’s sword, and again met 
his opponent; but it was with a less resolute air, 
and with a weaker hand ; « few passes more were 
only made before Lainarre wounded his antago- 
nist in the right breast—he paused—“ Are you sa- 
tisfied 7” said he. 

“ No, Lamarre ; death or victory,” was his reply. 
He was again wounded in the left arm. 

“ Are you satisfied yet?” said Lamarre. 


“No!” was the stern reply: and D’Arblay re- 
newed the attack with tenfold violence; but his 
blows fell upon steel, and growing every moment 
more furious at the firmness of Lamarre, he threw 
away his strength in vain efforts, till, naking an 
ineffectual pass, he met the point of his sword in 
his breast and fell. “Oh!” cried he, “ Lam wound- 
ed! fly, fly, Laarre—already there are strangers 
coming!” 

“ Not till we have taken you to some place of 
safety,” said the Compte, as he and the seconds 
took him up, and bore him hastily from the park, 
toa place of concealment, where a coach was 
waiting to receive the living, and the dead, or the 
wounded, which ever it might be. The wounded 
man was put into it—the three others followed, and 


the coach drove rapidly away. 


Ura was in her saloon. ‘T'wo servants entered 
the room, and she ruse and advanced to meet them, 
“ Tell me,” said she, hurriedly, ‘is he safe 7—is he 
well?” 

“My lady,” replied one of them, “he is safe, 
and he is well.” 

“ And D’ Arblay is dead, is he ?” 

“No, he is not dead yet, but there is no knowing 
how soon he may be.” 

“What! not dead! well, 1 am very glad, but 
where is Lamarre?” 

“ My lady, we know not: he got into the coach 
in which they bore away D’Arblay.” 

A servant entered and announced ‘“‘ Compte De 
Lamarre.” 

“Tell him to come instantly,” said Ura. “ Be- 
gone,” said she to the servants, putting money in 
their hands, “ you are rewarded.” They departed, 
and Ura stood trembling with suspense, till the 
door open and the Compte stood before her. “ Oh, 
Lamarre, Lamarre, are you well?” cried she, as 
she sprung forward and embraced him. 


“ Yer, lovely Ura, I am well, but may not be so | must be just as well as merciful. 


cial law which declares your offence to be capital; 


long. Perhaps I have broken the royal law; I have 
fought within the precincts of the park, and the 


forfeit is my life.” 
“ Your life! Lamarre! your life? It cannot be!” 
“Tt is indeed #0: our rencontre was seen by the 
friends of D'Arblay, as Jacques has since dis- 
covered, and they are collecting in a body, to go 
to the King, and demand my life.” 





—— 
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( “Qh, I will go to the King, and he shall forgive 
, you—else I will—” 
| “Will what? Ura.” 

“Die with you—make the same cold earth my 
pillow, that shuts the light of heaven from your 
noble form. Oh, yes! how much sweeter it were 
to die with you, than be left alone in a dreary 
world !” 
| “Ura, this noble and generous affection has 
_made my heart forever yours. I shall now know 
what it is to love, truly, devotedly, and with the 
‘whole soul. But I must to the king; I have a staf 
to lean upon, which will hardly fail me. Farewell, 
Ura, if | see you not again, remember me.” 

“Oh, Lamarre! are you going? 


or—fly; before the news will reach his ears, you 
will be beyond his power.” 

“Would you have me flee, Ura? flee like a cow. 
ard?” 

“Oh, no—no! but save your life, if you value 
mine !”’ 

‘“AsI value yours! What were mine without 
it? I would not live, if you, my star of hope, 


not: all may be well. Adieu, my dear Ura, adieu,” 
and embracing her long and tenderly, he pressed 
his burning lips to hers and departed. 


admission to your presence.” 


and Lamarre was in his presence. 

“A boon, my liege I come to crave a boon.” 
“ Speak freely, noble Compte ; it shall be grant- 
ed.” 


by your side, when you in person led your faithful 
soldiers onto victory, it was my fortune to save 
your Majesty’s life; for which deed, though it was 
no more than every subject’s duty, you placed this 


boldly.” 

“Thou hast done right, Lamarre, to crave the 
boon: now tell its import.” 

“T have sinned against your Majesty, in that I 


was but yesterday, that having some misunder- 


challenge from him, to meet him in the park: I 
accepted the challenge, and we fought. My crime 
is, your Majesty, that we fought within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, and that D’Arblay is wound- 
ed, perhaps mortally; and the boon I crave is, 
that you will grant me pardon.” 

“Compte,” replied the King, “your boon is 
greater than we had imagined it would be. We 
There is a spe- 





but we have promised to grant vour boon, and it is 
granted.” 
“Live forever! my generous sovereign,” ex- 


claimed Lamarre, dropping upon his knee, and 


kissing the hand of the King. 
‘Rise, Compte, and hear us farther. You are 





pardoned for all your crime, but you must flee.” 


The King,| 


fear, wiil not pardon you: stay, I entreat of you~ 


should cease to light my cheerless bosom. But fear 


7 ars 


The King was in his chamber, as a servant en 
tered, saying, ‘‘The Compte De Lamarre craves 


| “Bid our worthy servant enter,” said the King, © 


‘It may mind your Majesty,” said De Lamarre, 
“that when I held the honored post of life-guard, 


diamond ring upon my finger, and told me that 7 
when I wanted aught of your Majesty, to ask it 


have broken one of your most sacred laws. It © 


standing with the Marquis D’Arblay, I received a — 
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66 Flee, my liege ””? 

“Yes, it is our command that you return to the 
camp until your adversary’s powerful friends shall 
cease to seek your life; for already they must be 
coming to us for a warrant for your arrest, which 
we shall evade, by feigning sickness, and admit- 
ting none to our presence.” a 

Lamarre received again his commission, and 
left the presence of the King. 

There is something in absence which nourishes 
and ripens the plant of affection: and the germ 
which was sown inthe sunshine of pleasure, and 
refused, even in that genial warmth, to spring forth, 
will often rise and bloom to the brightest hope, in 
the night of despondency. Affection never glows 
so briglit beneath ‘ the sun that cheers,’ as beneath 
‘the storm that lowers.’ It never burns so true in 
the presence of the object which inspires it, as 
when the parting hour has awakened its energies, 
and the gloom of protracted absence has been 
illumined by its expanding flame. It :s not until 
we are deprived of our choicest blessings, that we 
learn to prize them, and we never know how nearly 
the ties of love have woven round our hearts, till 
we feel them to be sundered by the hand of fate; 
and the cherished object of our affection, though 
dear to us as our life, when present, and, in our 
eyes, the fairest object in existence, is never half 
so dear, nor half so fair, as when, separated by 
distance, we cease to beliold it. Like the meteor, 
its brightness is unseen till, departing, it glows 
with the brilliancy of the hues of heaven, and 
fading away, leaves the soul in darkness. 

It was not until he had departed, with little hope 
of a speedy return, that Lamarre perceived how 
deeply his heart was entangled in the snare of 
love; and the consciousness that he was leaving 
his Ura to the admiration of all the gallants of the 


’ court of Louis, did not make him easier. 


“ What female,” said he to himself, “‘ would not 
rather have the open adoration of a suitor before her, 
than the deepest and most sacred remembrance of 
an absent lover? Surely the train of Louis are not 


' slow to fight, where the weapons are harmless, 


and the prize, the perfection of beauty, and all the 
wealth of Fontency. Where was there ever a 
woman who could listen unmoved to the deep and 
designing flattery of a man well skilled in the ways 
of the sex? No; she cannot remain true to one, 
when she can command the homage of any prince 
in Europe. Heavens! what shall [do? I cannot 
return, and I cannot remain here tortured with 
such fears.” Having said this, he became tho- 
roughly jealous, of he knew not what, and he knew 
not why. 

He was now in the camp, attempting amid the 
bustle of military life, to set his heart at rest—a 
thing which, since he had been once awakened 
by a vague and undefined jealousy, he found not 
80 easy to perform. 

A year had passed since Lamarre had departed 
from the court, to participate in the fatigues and 
dangers of a warrior’s life. The news had just 
reached the palace that an insurrection having 
taken place on the confines of the kingdom, the 
detachment to which Lamarre belonged, had been 
sent to quell it. Ura was with her maids in the 
garden, when the official letters were received. 








“Tell me, Juliette, said she to one of her com- 
panions, ‘‘is there any thing said of him? have 
you heard his name mentioned 2” 

“Oh, yes, Ura, but you are always in such a 
hurry,” said she; “ there was the Viscount Cyr, 
one of the bravest men in the army, achieved 
great things; and there was Lord Mandeville—” 

“Hush, Juliette,” interrupted Ura, “ what do 
you think I care for all the Cyrs and Mandevilles 
in the army? What of Lamarre?” 

“Why there is nothing more said of him, than 
that after leading on his troops gallantly all the 
first part of the action, he was seen to dash into 
the midst of the enemy—seize the standard—fight 
bravely for it—” 

‘‘ And fall!” shrieked Ura, who was about to 
faint away, when Juliette continued, “‘ No; he did 
not fall then. With the timely assistance of his 
troops, he bore down the enemy, and mastered the 
standard. This was very lucky; but unfortunately 
at the end of the action, when the rebels were 
made prisoners—he could not be found among 
either the dead or wounded.” 

‘Mercy on me! what had become of him?” 

“Why, nothing strange—but what do you want, 
Janet?” said Juliette to a servant that had just then 
entered. 

«There is a fortune-teller,” replied she, “in the 
kitchen.” 

“Well, you fool, do you: think we want any 
fortune-tellers here ?” 

‘IT beg your ladyship’s pardon, but he has just 
come from the army, and - 

‘Show him in, then; perhaps he can tell you, 
Ura, about your father, who, you know, was in the 
battle, and whom you have said nothing about.” 

“ Yes Ihave: Iasked about him first, and as 
soon as I heard that he was well, I thought of some 
one else. But send the fortune-teller into the saloon 
above; we will be there. But, Juliette,’’ said she 
eagerly, ‘‘ what were you saying about Lamarre ? 
Did you not say that he,was lost among the dead 
or wounded ?” 

“ No, you silly girl, 1 said he could not be found 
among the dead or wounded. But might he not 
be among the living ? 

“Oh, yes? but why, Juliette, did you frighten 
me so?” 

Perhaps this fortune-teller may frighten you still 
more. But let us go and see him.” 

They left the garden, and, unattended by their 
maids, ascended to the saloon. The one they 
sought was already there: he was dressed like a 
monk, and appeared, by his long white beard, and 
stooping posture, to be very old and feeble. With 
the quick eye of affection, Ura suspected she saw 
in the monk before her, no other than the Compte 
De Lamarre—a suspicion which was changed to a 
certainty, when she heard his voice. She sup- 
pressed, however, her rising emotion, and affected 
a calmness which she could not feeb. 

“ How, sir fortune-teller,” said Ura, addressing 
the character before her; “ the maid tells me you 
have just arrived from the army: do you pretendto 
say you have dragged those worn-out limbs al] that 
distance, and with the speed of a courier ?” 

“Madam,” replied he, «‘ the servant has told you 
the truth. I was myself the courier: I was sent by 
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the Marquis de Fontenoy, with official letters to 
the king—and to the lady Ura.” 

“To me! and from whom?” 

“*‘ Madam, I cannot tell; I have lost the letter.” 

“ Lost it!” cried Ura; “ perhaps, Juliette, it was 
from Lamarre. Pilgrim, monk, fortune-teller— 
whatever you are, should-you remember the name 
if you should hear it?) Was it the Compte De 
Lamarre ?” 

“It was, your ladyship.” 

“« What did it contain !” asked Ura. 

‘* His dying words, for aught I know,’ 
the stranger. 

‘His dying words! was he then wounded ?” 

“ Badly—the surgeons were taking off his right 
leg when I came away, and his left arm is so in- 
jured, that if he survives, he will never have the 
use of it; and then his face is so dreadfully scar- 
red! his right eye is shut up.”’ 

“Indeed! said Ura, assuming a gayer tone,— 
‘‘then he has lost what little beauty he had! he 
looked bad enough before—he must look dreadfully 
ugly now! However, it will be of some service to 
him, for it will mortify his egregious vanity.” 

“« But, madam,” said the stranger, “ I now recol- 
lect, he told me, that should | by any mischance, 
lose the letter, to tell you that he would return to 
you, if he survived his wounds, in a short time.” 

“Heigho! well, let him come, if he choses. 
I'm sure I should be very happy to see him.” 

A servant entered and announced the arrival of 
the Marquis de Fontenoy, and in a few moments 
he entered the room. He embraced his daughter 
affectionately, and rather abruptly asked her to 
withdraw with him to another room, 

‘But, my dear father,” said Ura, “ permit me 
first to introduce to you my worthy friend, the 
Compte De Lamarre:” saying which she remeved 
the cowl from the face of the pretended monk, and 
disclosed his well known features. 

“ What!” exclaimed the Marquis, “is Lamarre 
here? I left him at the camp.” 

“ Yes,” said the soi-disant monk, “lamhere. I 
confess to my shame that I assumed this disguise 
to ascertain whether my friends would find me as 
agreeable as formerly; and the mild rebuke of 
your fair daughter will teach me better to trust the 
constancy of a woman.” 

“Tam happy to see you, Lamarre,” said the 
Marquis, “however you managed to arrive so 
soon; as Iam about to celebrate my daughter's 
wedding, and [ wish you to aid in the ceremony.” 
Saying which he led Ura from the room into the 
hall. “Are you ready to be married, or rather 
sacrificed ?’’ said he to his daughter. 

“To whom, father?” 

“ Hear me a moment, and I will tell you all. In 
this action which we have just fought, and while 
making an attack on the left wing, some time after 
Lamarre had routed the right, my horse stumbled, 
and I was thrown among the enemy: I should in- 
stantly have been sacrificed, but a poor soldier, or 
rather I should judge, he was the chaplain of the 
regiment—instantly sprung from his horse, and | 
helped me to remount. I wished toremember him 


’ 


replied 


| my ear, that he should claim my daughter. }, 
fought by my side till the battle was won, when | 


the King. This man, whoever he may be, yo 
must marry. I know you will not consent, but my 
word is passed—but how! you seem to take it very 
joyfully.” 

“Oh, it is of no use to repine—I am ready t 
obey you in all things; and certainly I would no, 


father’s life.” 


ately, and left the room ; at the same time Lamarre, 
stripped of his disguise, entered by another door 


different tone from that in which he had spoken a 
the previous interview, “ I find you well, thank hee. 
ven, and improved, evenin your matchless beauty! 


“T am well, Monseigneur,” replied she wit 


affected seriousness, “and have been waiting som 
time for the Compte De Lamarre, whom I have ex 
pected here with his wooden leg, withered arn, 
scarred face, and one eye.” 


object to marry the gallant soldier who saved my — 


‘Well, my dear Ura,” exclaimed he, ina very _ 


“Forgive me, Ura,” said he taking her hand, 
“and forgive the foolish artifice which I used to” 
test your affection, And now let me hope that! _ 


have waited long enough to claim the prize which — 


I won in the park, with the sword I now wear’ | 


“ But,” returned she, “ there may be a forfeit ss 
well as a prize for that act.” 

“Oh, indeed, I had forgotten that. 
Marquis died, did he ?” 

‘“‘ Not that ever I heard of: he has called to see 
me, ten times as often as I would see him, these 


giving him that unlucky wound, but he likes you 
the better for it. 


Then the 


six months. He has not only forgiven you fa 


“Then he is not dead! Well, I am heartily glad . 
of it. There is then nothing to prevent my re _ 


maining where I am.” 


The Marquis de Fontenoy now entered the room. _ 


“ Well, Lamarre,” said he, “ will you stay and see 
the wedding ?” 


“Thanks, noble sir,” replied he, “I shall be 
supremely happy at the wedding of your daugl- ~ 


ter;” saying which, he took the ring from his 
finger, and placed it upon the hand of Ura. 


“By heavens! I am rejoiced,” exclaimed De 
Fontenoy, “ for now, instead of being sacrificed t 
a poor soldier, my daughter, “the fairest of the 
fair,” will be wedded to “ the bravest of the brave!” 





Vanity of Life. 

Waar is this life but a circulation of little mean 
actions? We spend the day in trifles, and whet 
night comes, we throw ourselves into the bed of 
folly, amongst dreams and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by v5, 
and we are for the time, as arrant brutes as thos 
that sleep in the stalls or in the fields. Are notthe 
capacities of man higher than these? It is at leas 
a fair and noble chance—and there is nothing i 
these worth our thoughts or our passions, If we 





and reward him; so | drew a ring from my finger, 
and told him to hold it as the pledge of any reward | 


he might naine—when he instantly whispered in | 


"meas 


> 


should be disappointed, we are no worse than the — 


rest of our fellow mortals—and if we succeed 
our expectations, we are eternally happy. 


instantly penned a letter, and despatched himy 


The Marquis embraced his daughter affection 
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: _ umphantly borne before the conquered ships and | the sleeping sails; the sun shone in rich splendor; 
hen the |} batteries of Copenhagen still floated in supremacy | the shore scenery was finely picturesque; and the 
>} through every part of the northern seas, and our} enemy’s armed vessels were slowly returning to 
1 to set 7) enemies had the mortification of seeing large fleets, | their different ports, disappointed in their expecta- 
n, these _} composed of several hundred merchant-ships, rich-| tions of a prize. 
you for ly freighted, passing within a shortdistance of their} The tall ship glided swiftly along; and on the 
kes you _* shores, under the protection of men-of-war, that] starboard side of the quarter-deck,the captain and 

, _ were constantly employed in convoying them. the first lieutenant paced to and fro in earnest con- 
ily gle These ships, arriving from different parts of En-| Versation; many of the officers were walking on 

my re & the larboard side, whilst the seamen grouped them- 


e room. | 
and set ~ 


hall be 


bars 7 __ ed, at proper distances, to assist the convoys and 
_ to guard them over the Baltic Sea into the Gulf of 


| ® Finland. 
ned De ~ 
ficed to 


t of the 
brave!” 


e mean | 
1 wher S 


bed of § 


hts, and 


, by us, 
us those © 
not the © 


at least 
hing 


«if wee 
ran the | 


seed 10 


gland, assembled at the general rendezvous in 
Wingoe Sound, on the coast of Sweden, and when 
a sufficient number were collected, they were form- 

ed into divisions, and made their passage through 
3 the Cattegat into the Great Belt, where, during the 
summer, ships of the line and frigates were station- 


The merchant-ships, several hundred in number, 
}with their white sails expanded and covering a 
space of six or seven miles, were led by a ship of 
the line, carrying the commodore’s flag, ahead of 
which none dared advance. On each side of the 
fleet, at intervals, where frigates, sloops, and gun- 
brigs, to defend the merchant-vessels and keep 
them within bounds; and the rear was protected 
by other frigates and brigs, which were also occa- 
stonally employed in taking the dull sailers in tow, 
and, with every stitch of canvas set, dragging them 
up into the body of the fleet. Close to the shore 
the enemy’s gun-boats and well manned, armed 
vessels could be seen rowing along, and ready to 
take advantage of any shift of wind thatmight force 
a straggler within a probable distance of being cap- 
tured, when they would boldly dart upon their prey, 
and, in spite of every exertion on the part of the 
British men-of-war, were not unfrequentiy success- 


ful. If the wind died away, and a calm ensued, the 





selves together on the forecastle, sporting their sea 
wit and cracking their nautical jokes atthe expense 
of the Danish flotilla. Suddenly the lieutenant 
quitted the side of his chief, and immediately after- 
wards the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s mate was 
heard, followed by his deep, hoarse voice, exclaim- 
ing— Bargemen, away! Pinnacers, away!” In 
a few moments the crews of the two boats named 
were on the quarter-deck, and received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness for night duty. The 
captain of marines was also directed to have a party 
equipped for the same service, and a few of the best 
men were selected from the ship’s company to com- 
plete the expedition. » 


About midnight, when a little to the south 

of the track between Nyborg on the island of Fu- 
nen and Corsoer on the island of Zealand, the boats 
with the addition of a double-banked cutter, put off 
from the ship under the command of the second 
lieutenant, who received orders to lie in the course 
which a vessel going from one town to the other 
would probably take, and detaim every boat he 
might fall in with. Should nothing present itself 
that night, his boats were to make for the islet, in 
mid-passage, and, lying concealed throughout 
the day, again to row guard as soon as darkness 
returned. 


These orders were punctually obeyed; and 
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nothing appearing to attract their notice, Lieutenant | of age, but her countenance was that of fixed des. 


Montagu at the approach of daylight repaired with | 
his small squadron to the islet; the boats were 

carefully concealed, and the men directed not to | 
appear at all where it was possible they might be | 
seen. The ship had continued her course, and no | 
trates of her were visible : the day passed on; the 
westerly wind prevailed; and, just before sunset 
Montagu, by the aid of his glass, discovered several 
small vessels preparing to quit Nyborg, and one 
that was larger and better equipped than the others 
he knew to be the majl-packet. This pleasing in- 
telligence he communicated to his brother officers 
and the seamen and marines, and joyful expecta- 
tion of a rich prize animated all. It was evident 
that the Danes were unacquainted with the prox- | 
imity of the boats: the signal-posts had reported 

the ship to be at anchor off Ramsoe; and thus they | 
indulged in hopes of sending across to Zealand | 
without any danger of capture. 

Darkness came on; the British boats were ex- | 
tended in a line; and, after two hours of anxiety, | 
Lieutenant Montagu, who occupied the central sta- | 
tion, had the satisfaction of seeing a dark object. 
approaching through the twilight gloom, and ran- | 
ning down full upon him. 
he audibly whispered—*“’Tisthe packet! be ready 
men!” and the utmost silence prevailed, broken | 
only by the dashing and hissing of the spray, as the | 
Danish vessel cut through the yielding waters. 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of about | 
thirty tons burthen,) never went unarmed, and | 
every heart beat high as she came down booming | 
before the wind. Montagu forbore making the pre- | 
concerted signal to the other bouts, as he was not 
without ahope of taking the packet by surprise; he 
therefore placed the barge right in her track, and 
was not discovered till close under her bows, when 
by a judicious movement, he clapped along side, 
and boarded with his men. Resistance would have 
been equally foolish and unavailing; and thus, 
without a blow being struck, or scarcely any noise 
being made, he took possession of his prize. To 
send every one below whilst he shortened sail and 
brought the cutter to the wind, was but the work of 
a few minutes; and he was soon made sensible by 
several musket-shots, that his other boats had been 
equally on the alert, and were bringing the vessels 
to. In lessthan an hour nine market vessels, laden 
with goods and every delicacy of the season, and 
the packet with passengers and baggage were cap- 
tured. But there was also in a national point of 
view, a more important seizure made ; for so sud- 
@njand unexpected had been the attack that the 
had not time to sink the mail, and thus very 
important despatches, together with an immense 
number of notes on the bank of Denmark, fell into 
the hands of the English. 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three sea- 
men to remain with him on board the cutter, and 
had sent the barge away to assist his comrades. 
He then descended to the cabin of the packet, 
where the passengers in indescribable terror, were 
crowded together and uttering bitter lamentations. 
But there was one who attracted his attention more 
than all the rest, and awakened every generous | 
emotion of hie heart. It was a young female of | 
exquisite beauty, apparently about scventeen years | 








pair. Her dress was elegant, though somewhy 
soiled and negligently put on; and at her feet Jay © 
a female domestic, giving way to convulsive bursts 
of anguish. 
tenderness and compassion stealing through bis 
breast; he gazed in admiration and with pity on 


his captive; their eyes met, and in an instant she 


flung herself before him, and elung to his knees. A; ~ 
the first moment the sudden sobbings of unrepressed | 
agony prevented her speaking; but, recoverin 
more of self-possession, in a voice sweetly musical < 
she addressed the astonished lieutenant, in a lan. 7 
guage half English, half French, and implored him — 


not to detain her as a prisoner, for she was hastep 


ing to the court of Denmark, a supplicant for her ~ 
father’s life. 
entreaty, her flowing tears, and her humble attitude — 
distracted the mind of poor Montagu; and for an 


| instant he cursed the chance which compelled hin 


to be cruel. In vain he pointed out the impossibility 

of releasing the vessel; in vain heassured his love." 
ly prisoner that she would be safe; and that in all _ 
probability the captain, when acquainted with the — 
particulars, would instantly set herat liberty. “One _ 


parent, the only one she had known from infancy, — 
The sentence of death was suspended over him for — 
a breach of military etiquette, and none but the © 
king could save his life.” ‘ 

Poor Montagu, who had never shrunk in the hour — 
of peril, now trembled with conflicting emotions; — 
the whole scene was so sudden, the appeal so ~ 
touching, that he stood undecided how toact. Ina_ 
few minutes he raised the beauteous mourner; but — 
she clung closer to him, and in accents of extreme _ 
woe bewailed her lot, till nature was subdued, 
and she sank senseless onthe deck, That was in- 
deed aterrible moment for Montagu, and he swore 
that if it cost him his own life, or, what was equally — 
dear, his future prospects of promotion, he would 
break through his duty and set her on shore that 
night. 

Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her ser- 
vant and the passengers, he went on deck ; but the 
proud feelings of a victor had vanished. It is true 
he rallied sufficiently to issue his orders with accu- ~ 
racy and judgment; but the features of that be- | 
seeching countenance were stamped upon his | 
heart, and the soul-thrilling accents of her sweet 
voice still sounded in his ears imploring for @ 
father’s life. He knewthata dereliction of duty 
might bring him to a court-martial; he knew that 
all attempts at concealment would be vain; never- 
theless he was determined ; and, directing the cap- 
tain of the packet to have the lady’s luggage ™ 
readiness, he ordered the crew of the barge to stow 
it in their boat. As commanding officer he was not 
amenable for his conduct to any one present; but 
in this instance he informed his brave fellows of a 
few leading incidents connected with his situation 
and his intention of landing the lovely girl immedi 
ately. Selecting, therefore, a few of his stoutest 
followers to remain in the cutter, he put the Danish 
crew and passengers on board the other vessels, 
and directed the next in command to proceed t 
wards Ramsoe with the prizes under easy sail. 

The lady and her servant were placed in the 


Montagu felt all the soft yearnings of 


Her beseeching look, her earney 
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4 barge, the sails were hoisted, and, as the wind had j aemy to enable them to discover the objects of their 
“ gradually died away to a gentle air, the brave sea- | search. 
rat > menstretched to theif oars, and made their favorite Day broke. The haze was gradually dispelled 
iy boat fly through the sparkling waters. by the rising sun, which had not yet, however, 
me But who can describe the enthusiastic gratitude | reached the horizon. The breeze freshened from 
, of ‘ of the pious daughter, as, sitting by the side of Mon- | the southward. The barge with flowing sheets, 
be 4 tagu, and closely wrapped from the keen night-air | aided by the oars, dashed through the smooth 
"> in his boat-cloak, she felt assured by his persua-| waters. But with the opening glory of the morn 
sions that her speed would be accelerated, instead | a scene presented itself that for a moment caused 
ty of retarded by her capture; that a very short time | the heart of the young lieutenant to sink within 
* would land her on the shores of Zealand, which | him. 
a7, she now saw rising into view ; and that, as it was| The officer whom Montagu had left in charge of 
“ almost calm, had she remained in the packet, she | the prizes had obeyed his instructions, and kept 
i would have made but little progress. Delicious to | under easy sail. The packet and the market boats 
- the ear of the lieutenant was the voice of the sweet | were visibleto the barge, slowly proceeding on 
her girl, and he drank deeply of the intoxicating their course ; but there was also visible that which 
dis draught of pleasure. did net seem to be observed on board the prizes. A 
tude The seamen appeared to be all actuated by one | portion of the Danish flotilla, which had attended 
ae generous sentiment ; but, as the barge was now | the convoy up the shores of the Belt, in returning 
him rapidly approaching the shore, great caution was | to their harbors, had discovered the captured ves- 
lity necessary not to excite alarm. The frowning bat- | sels, and were evidently in eager pursuit. 
aa teries of Corsoer were rising inthe gloom, whenthe| _—_ Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch their 
nall coxswain descried a boat near them, the men in- | sinewy arms to the oars, that bent to their rapid 
the a stantly lay on their oars; but Montagu finding | strokes. Gallantly did the swift boat dart over the 
One nothing to apprehend, boldly pushed alongside, | rippling waters ; musket after musket was fired by 
oft and discovered that it was asmall fisherman, who, the young lieutenant to warn the prizes of their 
ney. unsuspicious of danger had come out to fish. His | danger ; but it was not till the headmost of the gun- 
+ for terror at being taken was extreme, and Montagu for | boats had got them within reach of shot that they 
aan afew minutes suffered it to have full scope; he | seemed sensible of being chased: then indeed all 
: then proposed that he would permit him to go un- | sail was crowded, and every effort made to accele- 
v= molested, with a reward into the bargain, if he |rate their speed. Still the gun-boats gained upon 
ar would pledge himself to land the lady and her at- | them; and the headmost (which had greatly out- 
; tendant at Corsoer, to which place, then at a short | stripped its companions,) was preparing to throw 
1 “a distance, he was immediately to proceed. a destructive fire of grape and canister at the dis- 
mo The poor fisherman and his companion gladly | tance of a cable’s length, when Montagu, in the 
eer) assented; the lady’s baggage was put into their barge, boldly dashed alongside, and though at first 
ved. | boat, and she prepared to follow, but first tiirning to | repulsed, yet afier a short but desperate struggle 
4 in. _ Montagu, with unrepressed thankfulness, she threw succeeded in getting on board. Here, hand to 
roa ' her arms round his neck, buried her face upon his hand the contest raged, and death smote down his 
ally | bosom, and burst into tears. With every hallowed victims. ‘The two lieutenants met: their bright 
ould and pure sentiment of fervent devotion, the lieuten- swords flashed in the red flame of the nusketry. 
that § ant raised her up, and, imprinting one chaste kiss | Montagu felt that lis future hopes principally de- 
upon her cheek, assisted her to change her embar- | pended upon that moment. Annihilation would 
anil kation; he then wrapped his cloak around her, | be preferable to dishonor ; but conquest might pos- 
the fl pressed her burning hand to his beating heart, | sibly regain character, distinction, and all that he 









uttered a faint farewell, and returned to his seat in 


a - the barge. The fair girl held out her hand to the 
+ be- ~}coxswain, which he grasped with eagerness, and 


raised to his lips; that hand contained her purse, 


his . 
il which she tendered for his acceptanee, to be divi- 
ors ded amongst his men; but, with the generosity 
duty though with the characteristic bluntness of a sea- 


man, he dashed a tear from his eye, and rejecting 













the proffered gift, exclaimed, “No, I'll be d——d | 
if Ido!—'twould be a black score in the purser’s | 
account at the last day.” 

The boats separated; the lieutenant followed the | 









os fisherman, till he saw him enter the harbor of Cor- 
put Ma l’t and then, with conflicting feelings, he direct- 
‘ofs d the coxswain to steer by a bright star, which 
da ¢ knew would guide his course towards Ramsoe. 
odi But they had not proceeded far before the morn- 
nedl- ; +h: 4 . ‘ . 
og twilight was brightly glimmering in the east, 
utest nd the : ; 
ish A the young officer and his coxswain bent down 
in eir head hil itl | hai 
- 8, whilst with eager glance their eyes 
die wept round the north-western horizon; but, though 
ancy occasionally shadowed forth ideal imagery, 
, the ne haziness of night had not sufficiently passed 


5 





feared was lost. His stcel passed through the heart 
of the Dane, who fell lifeless on the deck. 

A shout—a thrilling, soul-stirring shout—burst 
from the barge’s crew, as they rushed headlong 
upon the enemy, who, deprived of their gallant 
leader, called for quarter and surrendered. The 
gun-boat’s head was immediately put round to meet 
the approaching flotilla, and the heavy charge of 
the eighteen pounder, designed for the Briti#h, was 
poured with destructive precision onthe adva 
foe. Again she was put before the wind, and the 
stern gun well plied did considerable execution. 
Several of the enemy’s vessels were sunk or disa- 
bled ; but, though the daring of British seamen for 
a while kept the whole in check, yet the Danes 
still pressed on, apparently determined to recapture 
the prizes or perish. 

Montagu perceived their object; but the tall masts 
of the seventy-four were now visible, and he knew 
that a short time would suffice to bring her near 


enough to induce the Danes to discontinue the 


chase, lest they should be unable to retreat. But 
the great force of the enemy, the mceesgant fire 
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which they kept up, together with their superior| imagination—he unclosed his eyes, but the Vision 
sailing, left him but small hopes of escape. Sud-| of his slumbers appeared to be realized, for he ae. 
denly the seventy-four shifted her position; the tall | tually beheld the eyes of that lovely female ben 
masts were concealed under clouds of canvass; full upon him, whilst a benign look of compassion 
and the lieutenant became sensible that his brave | gave a peculiar and interesting expression to her 
captain was hastening to his rescue as speedily as| face. It was, in fact, the béauteous girl herself, and 
Montagu seized her extended hand and pressed jt 
to his lips, as the tears of pleasure chased each 
other down her glowing cheeks. 


aslant wind would permit. 

The crew of the barge gave three hearty cheers 
as they witnessed the mancuvre, and the Danes, 
who likewise beheld it, were aware that one half 
hour must decide their victory, or compel them to 
sheer off; they therefore cheered in return, and | of a friend at court, had obtained an interview with 
with redoubled efforts pursued the prizes, which royalty. She had in fact been the first bearer of 
the crews of the pinnance and cutter were barely the account of the capture of the packet, and she 
sufficient to keep in subjection, though they were | did not fail to extol in appropriate terms the devoted 


enabled occasionally by a well directed fire of] generosity of the young English officer. A respite, 7 
however, was all she could obtain for her father, ~ 


The momentous struggle arrived: two of the| with a promise that the circumstances connecte( | 


musketry to annoy the enemy. 


largest gun-boats ranged in amongst the prizes.| with his alleged fault should be strictly examined 
Montagu, clapping his helm a-starboard, ran stem| into. 
on to the first, and by a well directed shot from his! where her parent was confined. But on passing 
stern gun, sent the other to the bottom. The con-| through Nyborg, she heard of the action that hai 
flict now became terrible: each vessel, as it came | been fought, saw the wounded ard insensible liew 


up, surrounded the gun-boat of the lieutenant; the) tenant, and, after an interview with her father, she 


barge'screw fought with cool and undaunted hrave-| returned to attend upon poor Montagu. 
ry, but, overpowered by numbers and many of them 


Emily Zeyfferlein, on landing at Corsoer, had | 
hastened to Copenhagen, and through the influence 7 


With this she hastened back to the prison — 


The Crown-Prince heard of these circumstance _ 





severely wounded, they were reluctantly compel- 
led to yield. 

Butthe prizes were saved. The Danes, eager 
to recover their commodore, had lost too much 
time to think of further pursuit; and Montagu, 
whilst stretched bleeding on the deck, his head sup- 
ported on the shoulder of the wounded coxswain, 
saw the certainty of their escape, gave one feeble 
cheer, and closed his eyes in insensibility. 

Captain Wilkinson was much attached to Mon-| 
tagu, and heard with considerable pain the causes 





of his capture as they were detailed by the second | 
in command, who, from motives of personal hostili-| and, consequently his life was not only spared, bul 


which the Danes—naturally a brave people—hal 7 
Montagu was removed — 
to the palace of the Prince, who had conversei 
with the English prisoners taken with their young/) 
officer, and received from them a history of the” 
transaction; and Emily was permitted to under ~ 


extolled with admiration. 


take the office of nurse. Carefully and vigilantly 
had she watched and attended him through bis 


perilous illness, and latterly her whole soul had be — 


come engrossed by the hope of saving her bene 


factor; for it had been ascertained that the charge 7 
against her father had originated in malevolence, 7 


ty, had given a coloring tothe whole transaction| he was released from confinement and retained 


which perverted the truth, although adhering to 


occurrences that were undeniable. Of his ultimate | 


fate they were ignorant, but it seemed most proba- 
ble that death had creared the forfeit for his breach 


of discipline. 
But, happily for Montagu, it was not so; and, on 


in the immediate suite of the Prince. 

Montagu would have recovered fast, but ther 
were two things that greatly impeded his conve 
lescence—the first was an agonizing apprehension 
of the consequences of his breach of naval disc 
pline ; and the second arose from the painful cer 


recovering from a long attack of fever and delirium | tainty that he must part from the fair girl, who now 


he found himself in a splendid apartment, on a bed 
of down, surrounded by curtains of rich velvet; 


and dim recollections of the past came crowding | 


confusedly upon his mind. Visions of an incom- 
prehensible nature floated before him—his wounds 
still gave him pain, but feelings of a pleasing and 
consolimry kind soothed his breast, and he sank 
into a deep and refreshing slumber. He dreamed 
that a pitying angel from the abodes of eternal hap- 
piness was ministering to his wants, and the coun- 


tenance of the heavenly visitant was blended with | 
the lovely features of that beautiful girl who had_ 
knelt at his feet to plead for a father’s safety. There | 
was a sweet communion of spirit, a fervent min-| 
gling of the heart's emotion, which seemed to place 
him on an equality with his angelic guardian ; and 
sentiments of devout gratitude were united with the | 


most delightful sensations of strong and ardent af-| 


fection. 
Montagu awoke from his sleep with the object 





of his dreams still strongly impressed upon his | 


seemed bound tolis heart as part and parcel of his 


very existence. 
The survivors of the barge’s crew had been et 
changed: Captain Wilkinson had made strict it 
quiries of them relative to the afiair, and ther 
replies so clearly proved the humanity and braver 
of Montagu as to raise him greatly in the persone 
estimation of his worthy and excellent commande! 
But public duty prevailed over private ‘feeling’ 
and though determined to do all in his power to a 
his young friend, yet there was no alternative but!) 
court-martial, As soon as Montagu couid under 
the fatigue, he wrote to his captain, detailing am 
explaining every circumstance ; and this Jette! 
with a recommendatory one from the Crown-Printt} 
speaking in high terms of the young lieutenant, ¥® 
forwarded to the admiral. 
But Admiral G was a strict and stern dist 
plinarian, unacquainted with those finer feelings“ 
the mind that prompt the tender mercies. AS 
could not appreciate the young lieutenant’s motive 
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there appeared to him no palliation of his oflence ; 
but he rather deemed the yielding to female influ- 
ence an aggravation. Consequently the letters, 
though intended to be forwarded to the Admiralty, 
went no further than himself; and Montagu, deco- 
rated with orders presented by a generous enemy, 
returned to his ship in Wingoe Sound, to be placed 
under arrest by his countrymen and friends. 

The winter was at hand. and the large ships re- 
turned to England. The flag for a court-martial 
was hoisted on board the Raisonnable in Sheerness 
harbor; and the gallant Lieutenant Rivers, who 
lost his leg on board Nelson’s own ship in the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, was active in his exertions for the 
almost desponding prisoner. 

I was then but a boy, but I well remember the cir- 
cumstances. The noble minded Captain Clay sat 
as president at the head of the table, and the other 
oflicers were ranged on each side, with the judge- 
advocate at the bottom. On the left of this latter 
personage stood Montagu, in full uniform, bat with- 
out the emblems of distinction, which he had re- 
ceived from the regent of Denmark. He still car- 
ried his left arm in asling, and his forehead dis- 
played a ruddy scar from a wound yet scarcely 
healed; his face was pale, from his long sickness 
and agitation, which Captain Clay no sooner ob- 
served, than he directed that the prisoner should 
be accommodated with a chair, behind which stood 
the provost-marshal, with his naked sword. 

The court was opened, and the great cabin was 
immediately crowded in every part, whilst many a 
brilliant tear from the heart of sympathy hung on 
the eye-lids of the daring and intrepid tars, who 
loved a generous deed, and mourned its sad re- 
quital, 

The charges were read and the witnesses called. 
The first was the officer to whom Montagu had 
giventhe command of the prizes; and his evidence 
was heard with pain by every member of the court, 
particularly as its main points were corroborated 
by those who were subsequently examined. The 
barge’s crew confirmed that part of the testimony 
relative to their proceeding to Corsoer; but neither 


“ould Jack Tiller is not to be told that the articles 
of war must be obeyed, and death is denounced 
against them as breaks ’em: butI pities they as 
wants pity; and though duty to our king and coun- 
try must be done, yet there’s a neglect of duty to the 
great commander-in-chief, whose voice we have so 
often heard upon the waters; that will bring us to 
a more terrible court-martial than this here, where 
your honors know that if being merciful is a crime, 
every one on you is as guilty as my brave officer 
there. And oh! if you had but seen her when she 
grappled the lieutenant—her beautiful eyes swim- 
ming in tears, as if the spring-tide of sorrow was 
rushing from her heart——.”’ 

“Witness,” exclaimed the president, inter- 
rupting him—*“ you must confine yourself to answer 
questions, without going into particulars. 

“] wull, your honors! indeed I wull!” replied 
the coxswain ; “ butifyou had only heard that sweet 
girl plead for a father’s life—remember your hon- 
ors, it was her father—and some of your honors, I 
dare say, has got lovely children—though God for- 
bid that any on ’em should ever have to work such 
a traverse as she had—yes, your honors, it was her 
father—and, poor thing, she had no mother,”—and 
here the brave fellow’s voice, which had become 
tremulous, wholly ceased, whilst a strong feeling of 
sympathy pervaded every soul present. 

“Witness, have you any thing more to say ?” in- 
quired the president. 

‘“‘ God bless your honor again and again for that 
kindness!” answered the coxswain. ‘“Iknew you 
would never throw a poor tar slap aback for speak- 
ing a bit of his mind. I’ve sarved my king, God 
bless him! many years, and some of your honors 
knows that Jack Tiller never wanted a tow-line 
when bearding an enemy! Captain England there 
will be a voucher for my experience in them ere 
matters, and so I think I can tell when a brave man 
does his duty; and as to Mr. Montagu, may I 
be I beg pardon, your honors, but I was 
going to say if ever a seamen fought as a seamen 
should fight, it was Mr. Montagu! Bui, What's the 
worth of a heart that has no compassion for a signal 
of distress, and would leave a fellow creature 











the respect due to the court, nor the fear of conse- 
quences could deter the sturdy but honest coxswain 
from giving free utterance to the fullness of his 
heart. He was a remarkably fine looking man; 
and, as he stood on the right of the judge-advocate, 
with his black handkerchief carelessly knotted 
round the collar of his white shirt, and his flaxen 
hair curling wildly over his face, he presented an 
admirable specimen of Britain’s pride. Occasion- 
ally a glance of deep meaning was thrown towards 
the prisoner, who had long valued and esteemed 
this humble friend. 

To expect or even command the coxswain mere- 
ly to answer the interrogatories that were put to 
to him was out of the question; he reasoned in his 
own way upon the evidence he gave, and drew 
such a picture of the distress of the duteous daugh- 
ter, that there was scarcely adry eye in the court. 
It was the language of nature, in its most simple, 
but at the same time its most eloquent form—it was 
4 seaman appealing to the hearts of seamen in their 
own peculiar way. 

“ God bless your honors !” said he, throwing out 


your honors,” said the coxswain. 
tell when they see the big round tears following in 
each other’s wake down the cheeks of beauty ; who 
can tell what tack they may stand on, or to what 
point of the compass they may head ?—a brave man 
turns ’em into a sort of a language as quick as a 


to be wrecked, when a spare anchor would save 
‘em 2” 
“ Attend, coxswain,” said the president; “do 


you think the prisoner had any other motive in 
going over to Corsoer than that which you have 
mentioned ?” 


“ Prisoner, your honors?” replied the coxswain 


doubtingly, and then, as if suddenly recolleeting, 
he went on, “Oh aye, I understand now—you 
mean Mr. Montagu! 
speak, but I know he had his side-arms and pis- 
tols.”’ 


As for his motives I can’t 


“Do you think that the cause of his quitting 


the prizes was pure generosity ?” asked the presi- 
dent. 





I beg pardon again, 
“And who can 


“If it warn’t, may Ibe 





his right arm, and advancing elose to the table— 





marine turns into his hammock—sere’s no twist- 
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ing em end for end, or convarting ’em deliberately | 
into twice-laid.”’ 

“The lady must lave been very beautiful to 
have produced so great a fuse ination,” saula young 
member of the court. 

“ Produced what, your honor 
swain, who immediately thought of the purse. 
«“ Why, aye, she did press it on me to be sure, but} 
[ wouldn't touch a stiver; and as for her beauty, 
why your honor can judge for yourself.” The cox- 
swain turned round to somebody who stood at a 
short distance behind him, enveloped in a boat- 
cloak, and whom he now handed forward, to the 
great surprise of the court. Having done this, he 
twok his station respectfully by the side of the per- 
son he had introduced, and in a business like way 
removed the cloak, when Emily Zeyfferlein, in all | 
her loveliness, stood revealed to their eager gaze, 

Expressions of admiration issued from every part 
of the crowded cabin, but they were uttered only 
inan audible whisper. The president looked round | 
him ina state of perplexed embarrassment; the 
members of the court rose from their seats with 
marked respect; and the junior captain, who was | 
the nearest to her, immediately offered her his chair. 
Captain Wilkinson came round to her side, and 
offered kind encouragement, whilst ill repressed 
bursts of honest approval for several minutes issued 
from the bold tars without the cabin. 

But who could paint the feelings or the look of | 
Montagu at the wholly unexpected appearance of 
one who at that very moment occupied every 
thought of his heart !—it would be impossible, She | 
looked imploringly towards the president; she tried 
to speak, but her voice faltered; yet her presence 
carried more energy and force with it, than all the | 
powers of language. She had braved the elemen- | 
tal strife of winds and waves, and there, a devotee 
to gratitude and love, she stood ready to plead for | 
her benefactor. 

But this state of things could not be suffered to 
continue long. The president adjourned the court | 
for a day the prisoner was removed to his private | 
cabin; and Emily was conducted by the worthy | 
Captain Clay to bis wife and family, till the sen- | 
sation which had been created had somewhat sub- | 
sided. 

I must pass over the interview between the dis- 
tressed Montagu and the fondly attached Emily— 
itwas a mingling of delight with agony, ablending 
of smiles with tears. She had come to England, 
accompanied by her father, in a neutral vessel, and 
furnished with letters from the regent of Denmark 
to the ruler on the Britishthrone. ‘They had gain- 


'” asked the cox; 


ed information at the Admiralty of the intended | 


court-martial, and nota moment was lost in hasten- 
ing to Sheerness. 

On the following day, the sitting ofthe court was 
resumed. The trial proceeded. A _ verdict of 
Ciuilty was returned, and sentence of death passed 
upon the prisoner. Montagu heard it with every 
outward semblance of firmness—but oh! the agony 
of his heart! He had borne an irreproachable 





character—he had bravely fought for his country— 
he had an aged mother, who prized him as her dear- 
est and most cherished treasure—he loved and was | 
heloved—and to die by an ignominious execution, | 
with thousands of eyes to witness his degradation! | 
oh! the rush of thought was dreadful. 


ee 
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But the spirit of the beauteous Emily was stirred 
up. her mind was strengthened, her frame was 
nerved with energetic resolve ; and, without seeing 
the condemned otiicer, she returned to the metropo- 
lis, and sought by every means within her power 
to influence the mercy of the crown in favor of 
Montacu. The letters from Denmark were but 
little noticed by the regent, and the loss of lives 
caused by the defalcation of the doomed one, was 
aggravated by the admiral; so that the only boon 
the supplicant could obtain was, that the life of the 
lieutenant should be spared. ‘This, however, was 
renewed existence to herself, for whilst he lived 
she was prepared to share his lot whatever it might 
be; and the heavy weight which threatened to 


crush the young bud of her future hopes, was re. 


moved from her heart. Yet the blow had been too 


severe for the parent of the prisoner ; his situation 
“had been incautiously disclosed to the fond mother, 


the tender fibres which bound her to the world were 
severed; and she sank to the grave, with no child 


to close her eyes in death, and to see her laid in the 


receptacle for perishing mortality. 
Montagu was dismissed from service. Every tie 
that had bound him to his country was broken. He 


returned with the devoted Emily to Copenhagen, | 
changed his name, married the lovely girl, and is © 


at this moment a Danish admiral, high in the confi- 
dence of the monarch. 








Our College Days. 
Written in the Album of a College friend. 
Our college days! our college days! 
A gladsome joyous dream! 
Across the troubled stream of life, 
A bright but transient beam, 
Then throbbing youth with ardor glows, 
And presses boldly on, 
Resolved—though worlds his course oppose 
To win the laurel crown. 
How many a heart that gaily burns 
With bright and joyous hope, 
Will cease to love, to beat, to feel, 
Beneath misfortunes stroke. 
While on his brow, which lately bore 
The impress of its God, 
Will rest the chilling seal of death, 
That dooms him to the sod. 


Our collegedays! our college days! 
How swiftly on they wear, 
Like sparkling waves on ocean's bed 
That gleam and disappear. 
And oh! if e’er misfortunes chill, 
Or anguish rends the heart, 
If kindred souls are forced away, 
And friends are doomed to part, 
If grief o’erwhelm, or dangers press 
And thicken round our ways, 
Thy memory still we'll deeply bless, 
Thrice happy college days! 
Still will we think on those true hearts, 
Knit by the cords of love, 
And bound in one deep fellowship, 
An union from above ; , 
And pray that the blest boon be given 
To share with them the joys of heaven. 3. W- 
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ORIGINAL. 
Musimgs. 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


_ Avo can it be that years have flown away, 


Since first [saw yon lamp which now looks forth 
So brightly on the night. "T'was then, as now 
An hour of heavenly beauty. The cool breath 
Of evening, fann’d my brow, as here [ sat 
Beside the open basement. Long I gazed 
Upon th’ extended Jandscape—on the moon, 
The stars, and sky until the fount of thought, 
E’en to its source was stirr’d 

I was alone, 
Alone ‘midst strangers, but as those bright rays 


) Sped from your chamber window, fancy deem’d 


» Thatthey were fraught with messages of love ; 

» And that to friendship’s shrine ; my wand’ring steps, 
They waited but to guide. 

And there I sat 
Ere many days had pass’d, and gazed on one 
Whom beauty’s self had cherish’d,and whose path 
Had ever smiled, in fortune’s golden beam. 
Years pass'd away ! 
But the mean time how often was I there! 
How oft I heard, entranc’d, her magic voice, 
Which wokea plaintive song, or to mine ear 
Breath’dthe fond words of love ! How oft her arm 
Wasround me shown, as kneeling by my side, 
She pray’d that happiness might yet be mine! 
How oft she shed to me her secret soul, 
As on my pillow her fair cheek reposed ! 
How oft I watch’d those dark and clust’ring curls, 
Wake from their sleep, upon the snowy brow, 
Whene’er she mov’d, or met the viewless wind, 
And as I gazed, how freely did my heart 
Yield up its best affections. 
Yes ’tis long! 

Tis long, since last we met. Her lot hath been 


>, To be admired in the gay city’s throng, 


And mine—it matters not. And she hath gazed 
Upon the works of art, with raptur’d soul ; 

And listen’d to the incense—tones of love, 

With a fond, fluttering heart. 

, Thy lamp is bright! 
Yes Gertrude, that is changeless; while thy love 
No longer cheers my dark and serrowing way. 
Oh! will not faithful memory, unveil 


| Mine image in thy breast, if we should meet? 
| Will not that chamber once more hear our vows ? 
| Shall I not meet again thy fond embrace ? 


Oh! thatI might! for now 

Thou art changed! thou art changed ! and can’st 
thou forget 

Thatthe chain of affection once bound us? 

Oh! would its bright links were flung over us yet! 

That chilling neglect had ne’er found us ! 

Thou art changed dearest Gertrude ! no longer the 
book 

Of thine heart is wide open tome, 

And when distance its pages hide from my fond 
look, 

No more, are they copied by thee. 


Thou art changed ! thou art changed! but my heart 








hath not learned, 
When once it hath loved, to grow chill, 
Then wilt thou forgive me, that I have not turned 
Quite away, butremember thee still ? 
Thou art changed dearest Gertrude, and my soul 
in its pride 
Disdains for thy friendship to sue! 
Or for tokens of love, such as when by thy side, 
Thou did’st give me, so fond and so true. 


Stockbridge, Mass. May 1835. 





Companionship. 


Tnoven we were to meet the most sublime and 
beautiful terrestrial scenes, and be witness to every 
joy. which their sparkling fountain affords ; though 
we were to explore every star, and contemplate 
the mine of glories contained in the visible universe, 
could we enter the third heavens, and survey that 
indescribable sublimity which enraptures glorified 
seraphs, yet without a companion to share with us 
the contemplation, the stream of earthly joys would 
freeze and stagnate. The glories of creation would 
fade away, and even heaven’s exhaustlegs treasures 
would lose their captivating charms. ‘Phe strong- 
est argument which can be held out to mfn to culti - 
vate his intellectual and moral powers,*is, that he 
shall enjoy the reward of his exertions@n concert 
with the purest and most illustrious spirits that 
have ornamented earth, and that shall never cease 
to impart their benefits in a world that never 
dies, ; 
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A Sketch. | proud and haughty being, arrayed in all the gaudy 
Whew our affections are once fixed onan object, finery of a princess, was the once innocent and 

it is vain to attempt to banish it from our memory. | lovely Eliza? 
We may flee froin the scenes of our blighted hopes | “JT did not think of seeing you so soon,” said 
and unreciprocated afiections, in the hope that she, with a coldness that chilled the heart of Eq. 


time and absence will obliterate from our minds) ward. 

the image of our loved one—but in moments of “ Nor would you have seen me,” replied Ed ward, 
reflection, when the thought of home and the dear | “ had Iheard from you since your departure. Whi, 
ones we left behind, crosses our bewildered ima-| Eliza, have you not written to me?” 

gination, we think of her we once loved,and weep| “ Why, indeed, I have been so much engaged 
at our own desolation. The profligate libertine | since I have resided here, that I could scarcely find 
and the cold hearted philosopher, may smile at) time to write tomy parents, much less my ac. 
the idea of love. I envy not their principles—I care | quaintances.” ; 

not for their sneers. This is the magic eee “ Acquaintances! Eliza, you kill me with your 
in lovely women, that twines itself around our cold indifference. Am I not dearer to thee, thana 
hearts and enchants our senses; let the spell be| common acquaintance? Have you not sworn to 
hroken—our fondly cherished prospects blighted, love me through weal and through woe? Have 
and our hearts become seared and cold as the ice-| You so soon forgotten that sacred vow ? 





clad mountain. | «?Twas rashly made,” said she—“<at a time | 


Edward Delaney was a noble youth, and ill-de- | when passion held predominence over reason, 
served the fate that befel him. He possessed a| Now I would have you think no more of me—I can 
mind richly cultivated, and an education far supe-| never be yours.” 


rior to his years. He was about seventeen years “Then farewell! Task not your hand, unac- f 


of age, when he became acquainted with Eliza | companied by your heart. May you bestow it on 
Delmont. She was a young lady of rare accom-)| Some one who will render you happy, even as you 
plishments, and extremely beautiful. She was | have rendered me miserable—and may no sting of 


= ———_ — 





ag. 
a 


idolized by Edward, and his feelings appeared to | remorse, nor pang of conscience for the past, ever | 


be reciprocated by her, she was young, had seen | enter thy bosom to mar thy peace of mind. Fare. 
little of the world, and consequently her mind was well, forever.” 

not sufficiently matured to realize the solemnity of | He returned to his native home—but the light 
herengagement. She thought she loved Edward, | and buoyant spirit of youth had given place to a 
nor did she believe there was the being on earth | deep and settled melancholy ; his proud soul scorn- 
that could supplant his image in her heart. Had ed to bend beneath the weight of sorrow, yet it 
she never left the bowers of peace under her own | Was evident, his peace of mind had fled forever. 


paternal roof, her affections would have remuined | He left the land of his nativity, to seek for happi- ‘7 


firm, and Edward would have continued happy. | ness in a foreign country, and fell a victim to an 
She had often been solicited by her aunt, who | insalubrious climate. 

resided in New-York, to spend the Summer with But where is Eliza? Isshe happy? Go ask 

her, and, at length was prevailed upon to comply. yon polished marble, for ’tis all that now remains 

to tell her sad story. For a while she sported in 








It was indeed hard, very hard for the young lovers 
to separate—it was like tearing the only living ten- coquetish gayety among the city belles, but shortly 
dril from heir hearts—yet they would soon meet | after, fell beneath the cruel wiles of a perfidious 
again—and then, they could write often and thus | libertine. She died of—a broken heart. 
hear from each other. After renewing vows of _—_—_——_—_— — 
eternal love and constancy, they parted. ORIGINAL. 
Edward felt desolate indeed—the only amuse- The Young Mother. 
ment that occupied his attention was in writing to —< 
the fond object of his heart. Eliza had now been Her eyes were dim 
absent nearly a month, and Edward had received! With weeping for her babe—her buried one! 
no letter. He became impatient—what could it Too fondly she had loved him, 
mean ?—She was in health, for her parents had And now her hope was gone. 
received several communications from her, in Gone to his God— 
which she expressed her delight in her new situa-| [hat God who in his holy word hath said, 
tion—but she never mentioned even the name of «Let not the chastening rod, 
Edward. Had she forgotten him in the society of Fall on the infant’s head— 





the foppish coxcombs of the city? Impossible, he 
thought. But to remain in this horrid suspense 
was worse to be endured, than a knowledge of the 
truth, though it came in its most hideous shape—he 
therefore determined to visit her and know his fate. 
Accordingly, in less than two months from the 
time of Elita’s departure, Edward was on his way 
to New York. On ringing the bell, a servant came 
to the doon of whom he inquired if Miss Delmont | 


Of such is Heaven— 
The highest seats around my throne shall be 
To the young and pure ones given, 
For they are dear to me.” 


Then do not weep, 
Thou young and lovely mother, for thy son. 
He’s resting in a blissful sleep, 
His Maker's bosom on. 





was within. He was answered in the affirmative, | Oh, it is hard, 

and ushered into the parlor, which was fitted upin| I know, for thee, from thy first-born to part: 

the most splendid style. In a few moments Eliza) But none, save God, from death canguatd— 
entered—but how altered—was it possible that this. Young mother, calne thy heart. 
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A COCKNEY’S RURAL SPORTS. 





ACOCKNEY’S RURAL SPORT 


A NARRATIVE. 


—p-——. 


I was lately invited by a French gentleman to| earth would open and hide me in its deepest re- 
pass a few weeks with him at his chateau inthe} cesses. I, who had never in my life caught a 
Aucerrois, at fifty leagues from Paris. As I am | flounder! I, who had never pulled a trigger, to the 
fond of the country, and Monsieur De V ,, annoyance of beast or bird! I, who had never per- 
inoreover, being an excellent fellow, I did notlong formed any very extraordinary equestrian feat, 
hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah! when [| suddenly called wpon “to witch the world with 
pronounced the fatal “ Oui,” little did I suspect | noble horsemanship,” and sustain the sporting 





that, by the uttering of that one word, I had devoted 
myself toa week of bitter suffering. 


The evening of our departure arrived. We 
took the diligence to Auxerre. At intervals, during 
our nocturnal progress, | was saluted wiih a friend- 
ly tap on the back, accompanied with the excla- 
mation, ‘‘Ah, ca, mon ami, nous nous amuserons, 
jespere.” This brought to my mind pleasant anti- 
cipations of my friend’s clumps, his meadows, and 
his silver streams. Daylight opened to us the pros- 
pect of a delightful country. Every now and then 
a hare scampered across the road, or a partridge 
winged its way through the air. On such occasions 
Monsieur De V would exclaim, “ Vois-tu, ca, 
mon cher?” his eyes sparkling with delight. This 
[ attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and 
partridges, and promised myself a plentiful regale 





of them ; little did I foresee the torments these rep- | 


tiles were to occasion me. Qn our arrival at Aux- 
erre, owing to some unusual delays on the road, 
we found we were too late for the regular coach to 
Vilette, the place of our destination. “ C’est un 
petit malheur,” said my companion, (a Frenchman 
is so happily constituted that he seldom encounters 
a grand malheur): ‘It is but fifteen leagues to 
Vilette, and at nine this evening we'll take the 
Patache.” 

I passed the whole of the day afier my arrival 
on a sofa, and at nightI slept soundly. The next 
morning, after arranging my writing materials on 
a table, [ selected a book as my intended compan- 
ion in my rambles, put a pencil and paper into my 
pocket, that I might secure sach bright ideas as I] 
doubted not the country would inspire, and went 
into the breakfast room. 
gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, were already assem- 





bled. The repast ended, this was Monsieur De 
V ’s address to me: ‘‘ Maintenaut, mon cher; nous 
nous amuserons. You are an Englishman, conse-| 


quently a fine sportsman. You will find here every 
thing you candesire. Fishing-tackle, dogs, guns, 
horses—par exemple, you shall ride Hector while 
you stay—no one here can manage him, but yow’ll 
soon bring him to reason. ‘Allons? we'll ride to- 
day. Sacristi! Hector will fly with you twelve 
leagues an hour! Only remember, that as we shall 
not be equally well mounted, you must keep him 


A party of ladies and | 


‘credit of England !—I, who am the exact antipode 
| to Colonel Th n, and stand at oppesite points 
of pre-eminence with him; he being the very best 
| sportsman in the werld, and I the very worst,—a 
superiority which, in each case, leaves competition 
so far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of 
mine. Now itavailed me nothing. What would 
I not have given for my great opposite’s dexterity 
of hand, his precision of eye, his celerity of foot! 
How did I envy him his power of riding more 
milesin a minute than any horse could carry him! 
How did I yearn to be able, like him, to spit with 
a ramrod a dozen partridges flying, or angle with 
six hooks upon the same line, and simultaneously 
catch a pike of twenty pounds weight with each! 
These were vain longings, and something was 
necessary tobe done. It seemed to me that the 
equestrian honor of England was confided to my 
| keeping, and depended on my exertions that day ; 
_and with the desperate reflection that, at the worst, 
I should be quits for a broken neck, I went with 
| the rest into the court-yard, where the horses were 
waiting for us. I must here beg permission to 
digress; for that my readers may fully appreciate 
| the horrors of my situation, their attention to my 
equestrian memoirs is indispensable. I will be as 
brief as possible. 
































Till somewhat of an advanced period of my life, 
learning to ride, had always appeared to me a su- 
perfluous part of education. Putting one foot into 
the stirrup, throwing the other across the saddle, 
and sitting astride it, as | had seen many persons 
do, seemed t> me to be the mere work of intuition, 
common matter of course, a3 easy and as natural 
to manas walking. Having principally inhabited 
the capital, horse-riding, as a thing of necessity, 
had never once occurred to me. I had never con- 
sidered it as a recreation; and my journeys, either 
of business or pleasure, I had always performed in 
carriages. ‘Thus I had attained the age of man- 
hood—confirmed manhood, reader !—without ever 
having mounted a horse; and this, not from any 
suspicion that I was incompetent to the task, nor 
from any unwillingness to the efiort, but simply, 
as I have said, from never having experienced the 
necessity of so doing. 





Jt happened that 1 was chosen one of a nume- 


j 
| 


in alittle, that we may not lose the pleasure of your | rous party to Weybridge, in Surrey. On the eve 
conversation by the way.” ‘Then turningto some| of our departure, it was discovered tliat all the 
others of the party, he said, ‘‘ The English are in| places in the carriages would be occupied by 
general, better horsemen than we; il n’y a pas de| ladies : each man, except myself, was provided 
comparaison, Messicurs: vous allez voir.” | with a horse, and the important question arose— 
This was an unexpected blow. I wished the| “ How is P’. to get there?” It was soon settled, 
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however, by some one saying, “Oh! I'll lend him and smiled. 


a horse ;” and my accepting his proposition, and | 
thanking him for his civility, in just the same tone | 
of nonchalance as if he had offered me a place in a) 
post-chaise. No doubts, no Inisgiv ings, concerning 
the successful result of the morrow’s undertaking, 
came across me: I had nothing to do but get upon 
a horse, and ride him to Weybridge. That night I 
slept soundly ; the next morning I rose in a placid 
state of mind, ate my breakfast as usual, and con- 
ducted myself with becoming decency and com- 
posure till the appointed hour of starting. I was 
the first at the place of rendezvous. ‘The horse 
intended for me was led to the door; I walked to- 
wards it with a steady and firm step, mounted— 
gallantly, I may say—and, tothe last, exhibited no 
signs of emotion. The carriage drove off. In 
consequence of some little derangements, a full 
quarter of an hour had passed before the whole of 
the cavalry was assembled; I waited patiently at 
the street door; and without pretending torival Mr. 
Mackeen, or young Saunders, I may boast that, 
during the whole time, I kept my seat with won- 
derful tenacity: I sat in a way that might have 
excited the envy of the statue in Don Juan. At 
length the signal was given for starting. I advanced 
with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking the 
front, nor timidly seeking the rear, but falling in 
just as chance directed—in short, as any expe- 
rienced rider would have done, who attached no 
sort of importance to the act of sitting across a 
horse. Our road lay down St. James’-street, (the 
place of meeting,) through the Park, and along 
the King's-road. Arriving opposite the Palace, 
my companions turned their horses to the right, 
while my horse turned me to the left. This oc- 
casioned a general cry of “ This is the way—this 
is the way ;” and already I fancied I perceived 
among them signs of distrust in my equestrian 
talents. For my own part, I was all confidence, 
and just giving my horse's head a twich to the 
right, I soon remedied my first error, or rather his, 
and again became one of the party. We proceed- 
ed, at a slow walking pace, from the Palace-gate 
to the entrance of the Stable-yard; and though I 
would not be considered as prone to boasting, I 
will say, that for the whole of that distance, I did 
not meet with the slightest hindrance or accident. 








Indeed, I may say that the people op 
both sides of the way stopped to gaze at me as | 
| passed along: a compliment they did not bestow 
on any other of the party. In St. James’-park— 
may I mention it without incurring the charge of 
vanity ?—a cavalry officer actually stopped his 
horse, and reinained for some time looking after 
me! At Pimlico-gate there was a general whis. 
pering among my friends, and all except poor 
R , (now no more!) galloped off. He and | 
continued our route for some time, very leisurely; 
and, for my part, | was as much at my ease as if 
seated inan arm-chair. R , every now and 
then, cast a glance at me, and seemed anxious to 
speak, yet hem’d and ha’ d, and appeared confused 
in a way I could not then account for. At length 
he said, “‘P*. my good fellow, we have twenty 
miles to ride to dinner, and we shall never get 
there at this rate.”—“ Well,” said I, “ put spurs to 
your horse.”—“« Aye, but—” (with great hesita- 
tion)—* but you ?”—* "Tis all one to me.”—“ My 
dear fellow, ’m—in short [—I’'m d—d sorr7 to see 
you on horseback.”—To this [replied nothing; 
but, applying a hearty lash to my courser’s flanks, 
he set of at full speed, adopting that peculiar one- 
two-three pace which, I have since been informed, 
is denominated a canter. Why he chose that in 
preference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I 
have never been able satisfactorily to learn; but I 
was considerably obliged to him for the selection ; 
for though the motion was inconceivably rapid, it 
was, atthe same time, pleasant and easy. I take 
it that flying must be very like it. He seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. The hot-housesthat 
decorate the King’s-road, the ‘Gardener’s grounds,’ 
the ‘ Prospect-places,’ and ‘ Pleasant-rows,’ were 
no sooner seen than passed—they appeared and 
vanished! The rapidity of my progress is not to 
be described : and had I been allowed to proceed, 
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Iam persuaded I should have been at Weybridge— | 


at least, somewhere or other twenty miles off— 
within the hour. But soon I heard R shouting 
afier me: “ Stop, stop, for the love of heaven, or 
you'll break your neck!” He overtook me, and 
entreated me to return, assuring me it was fearful 
even to behold me. Convinced, as I was, that I 
should have gone on very well in my own, or 
rather my horse’s way, he appeared so seriously 








By-the-bye, the police ought to inter fere, to prevent | 
milk-wemen with their pails crossing a street when | 
A person of this | 


they sav a horse advancing. 
class came directly under my horse’s nose, and but 
for , who rode up and c aught hold of the strap | 
which was fastened about his head, the careless | 
woman must have been knocked down. She was, | 
however, sufficiently punished by the boys in the | 
street, for [heard them shout after her, “ Well| 
done, stupid!” “That's right, Johnny Raw!” | 
On reaching the Stable-yard, ny horse, instead 
of following the others, as I imagined he would | 
have done of his own accord, walked slowly to- | 
wards the mansion of the Marquis of Stafford ; but | 
a tug to the left instantly brought him into the pro-| 
perdirection. I did not regret this accident, for it| 
served to convince me that I possessed a certain | 
degree of power over the animal; moreover, that] 
lormed the mancuvre with some dexterity, for | 
] observed that the sentinels looked at cach other | 





uneasy on my account, that I consented to return. 
“Shall [lead you—that is, show you the way back 
to the stable?” I desired only to know where it 
was, and, thanking him for his superabundant 
caution, took the road towards May-fair; or, rather 
the Lorse took it, for, liter: ally, he walked gently 
back, without on effort of mine to guide him; 
standing still, as if by instinct, when he came to 
the toll-gate at Hyde-park-corner, then turning up 
one street and down another, now right, now left, 
till he reached his stable. There he stood quietly, 
while I dismounted, and when I was fairly off his 
back, he slowly turned his head, and cast a look at 
_me. It was a look of quiet, good-natured reproach, 
for having caused him to be dragged from his com- 
furtable warm stable to no purpose. As he walked 
towards his stall, he looked towards where the 


grooms were asssembled, and, by one glance, ac- 
quainted them with the whole of my adventures. 
Their nods and winks assured me that he did so. 
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I ordered achaise (a means of locomotion I strongly 
recommend to all such as are not accustomed to 
horse exercise) and arrived at Weybridge, in good 
time fer dinner: a disinclination to much walking, 
for two or three days afterwards, being the only 
distinct eflect resulting from my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My 
late defeat (for in a certain degree it was so,) had 
taught me caution. Instead, therefore, of taking a 
full-grown horse, I selected a pony for this experi- 
ment, determining to choose one an inch higher 
every day, till Ishould gradually have acquired the 
power of managing an animal of the hugest dimen- 
sion. But 1 fear it is not in my destiny to excel in 
equestrian exercises: this second attempt was even 
less successful than the first. In order to give fair 
play to the principle I intended to adopt, I chose a 
pony so small, that when I was across him, my 
feet nearly touched the ground, and it was a moot 
point whether I was riding, or walking with a pony 
between my legs. Scarcely had he tasted the sharp 
fresh air of the Downs when he became frisky: 
he ran, and I ran; but as he was the swifter of the 
two, he soon (not threw me, but) ran from under 
me, leaving me for a few secondsa straddle, as if I 
had been seated on an invisible horse. An attempt 
io overtake him would have been useless: so I 
gently walked back to town, calculating what it 
was likely I should have to pay for the lost pony. 
But what was my surprise, when, onarriving at his 
ewner’s door, I perceived my frisky and unfaithful 
bearer standing close at my elbow! Now, though 
we sometimes speak of horse-laughs, yet horses 
do not laugh; that is to say, they do not express 
their sense of the ridiculous by that vulgar convul- 
sion peculiar to man: no, they evince it by a subtle 
and delicate variation of countenance; and I shall 
never believe otherwise than that at the moment I 
caught my pony’s eye, he was enjoying a sly, 
Shandean, internal chuckle at the awkward situa- 
tion his flight had left me in, and my evident con- 
fusion at his unexpected return. Since that time, 
{ have never been able to look a horse in the face 
without blushing, from an inexplicable persuasion 
that the history of my misadventures in their com- 
pany has got abroad among them, and serves as a 
standing jest to the whole race. 

The reader may now form some idea of the 
state of my feelings as approached the coyrt-yard 
at Vilette. ‘The ladies were specially invited to 
see me “turn and wind” this untameable courser, 
4 lamode Anglaise. In great extremities slight con- 
olations are eagerly caught at. I had never yet 
tried to ride in France! ‘This was not much, to be 
sure; yet it was sufficient to inspire me with the 
assurance that I should come out from the ordeal 
at something less than the cost of a broken neck. 
1 he very appearance of the animal added to my 
confidence. It was an immense horse, finely pro- 
portoned, nearly seven feet tall, from the ground 
to the crown of his head, of a dark snuff-color, 
with a long, bushy, waving tail, and a beautiful 
head of hair floating loosely in the morning breeze. 
[had just put one foot in the stirrup, and was pre- 
paring to swing myself into the saddle, when the 
intelligent creature slowly turned its head, and 
darted at me a look ! There was in it more 
‘wan whole hours of human language : it was elo- 
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| quence refined into an essence which rendered 
| words unnecessary ; its single glance spoke plainly 
‘of Weybridge and of Brighton Downs! It com- 
| bined all the forms of oratory, but persuasion and 
_entreaty were its greatcharacteristics. ‘There was 
| besides, an appeal from the animal’s consciousness 
lof his own strength, to my consciousness of my 
| weakness; and his mute oration concluded with 
an exhortation, that I would spare him the pain ot 
| dislodging me from his encumbered loins; an event 
which, considering my usual and involuntary de- 
ference to the will or caprice of my quadrupede 
companion, it would be beyond all horse-ean power 
to avoid. ‘To me, experienced in these matters, all 
this was distinctly uttered. I found it would be 
useless to proceed; so, submitting to the necessity 
of the case, I made a start, bent myself double, 
complained of a violent spasm, and hastily returned 
to my chamber. “C'est pour un autre jour,” said 
Monsieur de V , as he motioned for Hector to 
be led back to the stable; and the equestrian honor 
of England survived another day. 

An hour or two after the departure of the cavalry 
I found myself sufficiently recovered to quit my 
room, and sallied forth to enjoy the country after 
/my own fashion. I sat down first under one clump, 
‘then another, strolled about the meadow, the farm- 
yard (taking a long turn to avoid the stable,) loiter- 
(ed by the side of a little winding rivulet, beteok 
myself to its rustic bridge, and indulged freely in 
| the pontial \uxuries I have before alluded to; next 
|I went to the kitchen ground, watched the opera- 
tions of the gardener, and from him learnt the 
| names of various flowers; also to distinguish roots 
| and plants while growing, such as potatoes, aspara- 
gus, turnips, carrots, and others; which I was 
astonished to find so different from what they ap- 
| pear to be when served up at table. Several fruit- 
trees, too, he taught me to tell one from another, 
almost as readily by their forms and leaves, as by 
the inspection of the fruit they bear,—the latter 
mode being so easy and obvious as to satisfy none 
but the veriest cockney. ‘These are the true uses 
and pleasures of a visit to the country, at least they 
are all I am, or desire to be acquainted with; and 
in the enjoyment of them did I pass the hours till 
dinner time. 

At dinner, many were the expressions of regret 
}at the accident which had prevented my showing 
|the party the English mode of taming the spirit of 
a high-blooded horse; and impatiently did they 
\look forward to the morrow, when the exhibion 
might take place. So did not I. In what was 
called the cool of the evening—the thermometer, 
which for part of the day had been standing at 94, 








being then about 83—a walk was proposed. I 
thanked my stars that it was nota ride. After 


this, the evening was spent inthe real French 
fashion. Every body, old and young, set to play- 
ing at Colin Maillard (blind-man’s-buff;) then 
Madame Saint V went to the piano-forte, and 
accompanied her daughter, Mademoiselle Alphon- 
sine, in some pretty French romances ; then every 
body jumped up to play at puss-in-the-corner ; then 
a game at écarte was proposed, and while some 
were betting and others playing, a duet on the harp 
and piano-forte was performed by Mademoiselle 
Adele de G—— and her sister Virginie ; then every 
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body got up and danced, (my spasms came on | another inquired whether English sportsmen usual. 


with greater violence than ever ;) then everybody 
called for sugar and water; and then everybody 
retired. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an attack of 
night-mare. In my dreams I saw Hector—I was 
on Brighton Downs—at Weybridge. Nag’s-heads 


passed in rapid succession before me—centaurs— | 


grotesque exaggerations of the horse form—even 


wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, | 


joined the terrific procession. As soon as daylight 
broke I arose, and scarcely was I dressed, when 
Monsieur de V came into my room: I expect- 
ed to see Hector walk in afier him; but it hap- 
pened that Hector was not the subjectof his errand. 
He and the other gentlemen were all going out a 
shooting, and were only waiting forme. For me! 
Under different circumstances, this would have 
been a dreadful visitation upon me; as it was, I 
considered it as rather a relief. [had never pulled 
a trigger in my life, except occasionally that of a 
pistol or an old musket, for the mere pleasure of 
firing them off. “What then!” thought I, «it is 
as easy to shoot at an object as to fire in the air; 
you have but to point your piece at a certain mark 
and pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is 
in itif the shot can’t take care of themselves.’’ A 
flask of improved, double-proof gunpowder, and, 





spite of my most earnest entreaties to the contrary, 


a double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent 
improvements, were delivered over to me. 


furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the 
very possible case of my failure; now, no chance 
was left me of concealing or disguising my want 


of skill; for, notwithstanding my confidence in the | 


facility of the operation I was about to perform, I 
still thought that the dexterity acquired by long 
practice might be of some little advaniage. I re- 
quested; I could not think of appropriating to my- 
self the best gun in the collection. It was all in 
vain: I was the only Englishman of the party; the 
gun had never yet had a fair trial: I was to show 
what could be done with it, «« and,” added Monsieur 
de V in a whisper, “I wish to convince some 
of my incredulous friends here, that the stories I 
have related to them of what Ihave seen performed 
by the English sportsmen are not altogether apoc- 
ryphal.” Finding my situation to be without 
remedy, I loaded my improved, patent, double- 
barrelled Manton ; and, determined to keep certain 
odds in my favor, took care to put in plenty of shot. 
“Tt will be hard,” thought I, «if among so many 
one does not tell.” We sallied forth, and presently 
turned up a whole drove of partridges. I hastily 
presented my piece, and fired in among them at 
random, pulling both triggers at once. I killed 
nothing, but, to my great surprise and satisfaction, 
lamed three poor devils. This piece of cruelty, 
however, was unintentional, for so far from aiming 
at such delicate marks as their legs or wings, I had 
no intention of striking, in particular, any one of 
their bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting 
effort, seemed to excite some astonishment among 
my brother sportsmen; and well it might, for it | 
astonished me. One person asked me, whether in 
England it was usual to fire among the birds, as | 
had done, scarcely allowing thew time torise 7 and 





Ordi- | 
nary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have | 
4 | 


‘breakfast ended, than Madame &t. V 





ly fired off both barrels at once? To this I care. 
| lessly replied, that ‘Some did, and some did not;” 
| and proceeded to re-load my patent, improved, dou. 
ble-barrelled Manton. Scarcely had I done this, 
when a hare was perceived sitting at a very short 
distance: as a matter of politeness, it was instantly 
pointed out to me. I levelled my piece and pulled 
| the triggers ; it missed fire. ‘This was, as they aj 
said, a malheur, for the hare escaped. But even a 
| patent, improved Manton will not go off, unless 
|certain preparations are made to that end—the 
truth is, [had forgotten to prime it; add to which, 
another little irregularity, I had thrust my wadding 
into the barrels before I put in the powder. My 
| sight is weak, and of very limited span: this, as | 
am informed, is a disadvantage in the field. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that my third shot wa; 
directed against what I mistook for a living creature 
| of some kind or other, but which turned out to be 
'a hat, a laborer had suspended on the branch of a 





tree. Luckily I did it no injury, and Monsieur de 
V———-, supposing I fired at it merely to create 4 


laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the 
poor man’s property, laughed most heartily, at the 


ned 


same time applauding me for my consideration. | 7 
willingly left him in his error, and was proceeding 7 


to re-load, when a servant came running up to me 
with a letter. 
| pressee being written on the outside, the man sup 
posed it might be of suflicient importance to war 


/myself, I made it my excuse to return to the house 


‘led Manten into what I knew to be more compe 
| tent hands, I left the field amidst expressions of the 
deep regret of my companions, at finding my spe 
cimens of English shooting, like my exhibition o 
English horsemanship, deferred till to-morrow. 
Happy was I when I found myself once more tran- 
_quilly leaning over the railing of my dear little 
'bridge, and consoling was the reflection that, a 


yet, the sporting honor of my country had suffered | 


no impeachment at my hands; since, for anything 


| in the arrondissement. 


waking, I heard the rain pouring down in torrents, 
with every appearance of its being what is called 
a thorough eet-in-rainy day. “ Well,” thought! 
“ ] shall see nothing of the cursed horses and guns 
to-day.” We all met at breakfast, and I, by a 
unusual flow of spirits, revived those of the res! 


rant his interruption of my sports. -It was of no 7 
sort of importance whatever, but, keeping that t 7% 


in order that I might answer it by that day’s post © 
So, delivering my improved, patent, double-barrel: a 


_my friends knew to the contrary, I might, had Ibu § 
chosen to do so, have knocked down all the game _ 


The next day promised to be to me one of purt 7 
and unmixed delight. What was my joy when, 0 9 


"The letter was from Paris, and tre 9 


of the party, rather depressed by what they ut | 


justly stigmatized as the unlucky fall of rain. I 
deranged all their projects. But their regrets were 
chiefly on my account: “ How disappointing, how 
vexatious it must be to Monsicur that he can neithe! 
ride nor shoot to-day!” By repeated assurance’ 
that I could for onee forego these delights, I suc 
ceeded in tranquilizing them. No sooner be 
chal- 


“Ah ca, prene 
, the 








lenged me to a game at billiards. 
garde, Madame,” said Monsieur de V 
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English are excellent players.” ‘ My torments,” 
said I to myself, “ are to know no end! Confound 
billiards! [never played a game inmylife. Well— 
one is not obliged to be an admirable Crichton: 
up to this time they take me for an able horse man 
and an expert shot—surely that is enough, and I 
mav venture to confess that I know nothing of bil- 
liards.”"—I did so: I was praised for my modesty. 
j protested my ignorance: Madame assured me 
that she was not de la premiere force, and consented 
to take six points at the onset. I persisted that I 
knew nothing of the game; Madame perceived 
that my objection to play against her arose from 
my conscious superiority, and said that to make it 
avzreeable to me, she would take eight points—nay 
ten. We proceeded to the billiard-room. “ DidI 
prefer the Russian or the French game?®” Not 
knowing one from the other, I left it entirely to the 
choice of Madame, who chose—I really san’t say 
which. In the course of about ten minutes’ play, 
Madame counted seven, and [—as may be sup- 
posed—had not made a hit. My complaisance was 
the theme of general approbation. Presently, 
striking my ball with force, it happened to strike 
another, and by its rebound, happened to strike a 
third, and one of the three happened to roll into a 
sack at the corner of the table. Here I was over- 
whelmed with applause, and half-stunned with 
shouts of “ C'est admirable! Oh! que! cest bien 
joue!” My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto 
[ had been complaisant, but that now I was grow- 
ing mechant. My complaisance, however, soon re- 
turned, and ina few minutes she won the game, 
without my having again made ene ball strike 
Nothing now was heard of but my com- 
plaisance. Madame St. V was charmed with 


another. 





|} at sea,” IT could not have watched its variations 
witha more feverish anxiety. On one of these 
' occasions I was roused from my musings by a tap 
onthe back. It was from the hand of Monsieur 
de V ‘* Ah! mom cher,” said he, “1 don’t 
wonder at your impatience; but fine weather is 
p for lost time.” 
|The fine weather did, indeed, return! The ba- 
rometer had now reached “ fair,” and was rapidly 
| approaching towards “ set fair.” Something was 
necessary to be done, and that speedily. But what? 
| Lcould not always affect a sudden attack of spasms, 
| nor dared | repeat my unintended joke of mistak- 
ing a hat for a partridge; I could not reasonably 
| hope for the arrival of « ‘etter from Paris always, 
| at the critical moment; ai.’ should I continue to 
| treat Madame St. V line a child, by allowing 
her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance 
would become an offence. 
On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with 
a heavy heart. All night bad I tossed about in my 
bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse for with- 
drawing myself from my sporting friends. To 
confess my utter incompetency (apparently the 
| most rational way of putting an end to my tor- 
ments,) I felt to be impossible; I was ashamed— 
\laugh, reader, if you please,—but I was ashamed 
todo so. Besides, the character of a keen and 
expert sportsman had been thrust upon me; and, 
/as matters stood, my most solemn protestations, 
that | was unentitled to any sort of claim to it, 
would have been disbelieved, and, most likely, 
attributed to an overstrained and affected modesty. 
Yet something must be done, and, humiliating as 
such an avowal would be, should I boldly venture 
it? Inthe event of its being discredited, should I 





returning, and then we'll make u 











my politesse: I had allowed her to win the game, 
playing only one coup, just to prove what I was ca- 
pable of doing; but she begged that next time I) 
would not treat her so much like a child, but put} 
forth my strength against her, as she was anxious | 
to improve. The result of this was the proposal | 
of a match for the next day between me and Mon- 
sieur L (a celebrated player,) but with a par- 
ticular stipulation, that I should give him two 
points at starting. The day now went very rainily 
and pleasantly on, and I wastolerably at my ease, 
except when, every now and then, I was appealed 
to to decide some sporting question, or settle some 
dispute concerning the breed and. management of 
horses. However, I contrived to get through tole- 
rably well considering, by saying little, and shaking 
my head significantly—a method I have seen 
adopted with success in much graver matters. 

For three or four days after this, it rained charm- 
ingly. Those showers were to me more than 
figuratively the “pitying dews of heaven;” for 
though each morning I was threatened with the in- 
fiction of some new party of pleasure on me, 
either a cheval or a la chasse, the state of the wea- 
ther prevented the execution of the sentence. 
Night and morning did I consult the barometer— 
which, for two whole days, pointed steadfastly to 
“much rain.” My sleep was tranquil,—my spirits 
were buoyant. On the third day, to my great con- 
sternation, the faithless index wavered towards 
“changeable.” My visits to the instrument now 





shoot a favorite dog, or maim my friend, or one of 
my. friend’s friends, to prove its veracity? So 
desperate a case would warrant the application of 
a violentremedy. ILleft my room without having 
brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy 
resolution of running the hazards of the day, is 
worthy the term. On my way to where the party 
was assembled, I passed the garde-de-chasse: he 
was occupied in cleaning my Manton: I beheld it 
with such feelings as I should have entertained had 
I been condemned to be shot with it. The garde 
bowed to me with marked respect: Monsieurl An- 
glais had been mentioned to him as a marvellous 
fine shot; and he accorded me a fitting share of his 
estimation. 

Le vaila—allons—vite—partons,” was the cry, the 
instant | was perceived by Monsieur de V > 
There was no mention of Hector; that was some- 
thing; shooting was to be the amusement of the 
day. The patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
ton was given to me, and I received it almost un- 
conscious of what I was about. We had jest 
reached the double flight of steps leading into the 
court-yard, when a thought flashed across my 
mind, as it were by inspiration. I pounced upon 
it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as if delay 
would have diminished its force, I as hastily gave 
itutterance. “I am not disposed to shoot to day; 
I’ve justa whim to goa fishing.” ‘Parbleu! said 
Monsieur de V , “just as you will, my dear; 
in the country liberte entiere: I'll give you my own 











became more frequent; and had I had “ Argosies 


tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered the house, 
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with greater violence than ever ;) then everybody | ly fired off both barrels at once? ‘To this I care. 
called for sugar and water; and then everybody lessly replied, that ‘Some did, and some did not;” 
retired. _and proceeded to re-load my patent, improved, dou. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an attack of) ble-barrelled Manton. Scarcely had I done this, 
night-mare. In my dreams I saw Hector—I was | when a hare was perceived sitting at a very short 
on Brighton Downs—at Weybridge. Nag’s-heads | distance: as a matter of politeness, it was instantly 
passed in rapid succession before me—centaurs— | pointed out to me. I levelled my piece and pulled 
grotesque exaggerations of the horse form—even | the triggers; it missed fire. ‘This was, as they ajj 
wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, | said, a malheur, forthe hare escaped. But even a 
joined the terrific procession. As soon as daylight | patent, improved Manton will not go off, unless 
broke [ arose, and scarcely was I dressed, when | certain preparations are made to that end—the 
Monsieur de V—— came into my room: I expect- | truth is, I had forgotten to prime it; add to which 
ed to see Hector walk in after lim; but it hap-| another little irregularity, I had thrust my wadding 
pened that Hector was not the subjectof his errand. | into the barrels before I put in the powder. My 
He and the other gentlemen were all going out a! sight is weak, and of very limited span: this, as | 
shooting, and were only waiting forme. For me! | am informed, is a disadvantage in the field. It is 
Under different circumstances, this would have | not surprising, therefore, that my third shot wa 
been a dreadful visitation upon me; as it was, I ‘directed against what I mistook for a living creature 
considered it as rather a relief. Lhad never pulled | of some kind or other, but which turned out to be 
a trigger in my life, except occasionally that of a/a hat, a laborer had suspended on the branch of a 
pistol or an old musket, for the mere pleasure of | tree. Luckily I did it no injury, and Monsieur de 
firing them off. “What then!’ thought I, itis! V , supposing I fired at it merely to create 4 
as easy to shoot at an object as to fire in the air;| laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the 
* you have but to point your piece at a certain mark | poor man’s property, laughed most heartily, at the 
and pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is | same time applauding me for my consideration. | 
in it if the shot can’t take care of themselves.” A 





spite of my most earnest entreaties to the contrary, | with a letter. 


—— 
——$— 


body got up and danced, (iny spasms came on | another inquired whether English sportsmen usual. 


| willingly left him in his error, and was proceeding 7 
flask of improved, double-proof gunpowder, and, | to re-load, when a servant came running up to me & 
"The letter was from Paris, and te 7 


a double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent pressce being written on the outside, the man sup | 


improvements, were delivered over to me. 


facility of the operation I was about to perform, | 
still thought that the dexterity acquired by long 
practice might be of some little advantage. I re- 
quested; I could not think of appropriating to my- 
self the best gun in the collection. It was all in 
vain: I was the only Englishman of the party; the 
gun had never yet had a fair trial: I was to show 
what could be done with it, “‘ and,”’ added Monsieur 
de V—— in a whisper, “I wish to convince some 
of my incredulous friends here, that the stories I 
have related to them of what Ihave seen performed 
by the English sportsmen are not altogether apoc- 
ryphal.” Finding my situation to be without 
remedy, I loaded my improved, patent, double- 
barrelled Manton ; and, determined to keep certain 
odds in my favor, took care to put in plenty of shot. 
“Tt will be hard,” thought I, “if among so many 
one does not tell.” We sallied forth, and presently 
turned up a whole drove of partridges. I hastily 
presented my piece, and fired in among them at 
random, pulling both triggers at once. I killed 
nothing, but, to my great surprise and satisfaction, 
lamed three poor devils. This piece of cruelty, 
however, was unintentional, for so far from aiming 
at such delicate marks as their legs or wings, I had 
no intention of striking, in particular, any one of 
their bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting 
effort, seemed to excite some astonishment among 
my brother sportsmen; and well it might, for it 
astonished me. One person asked me, whether in 
England it was usual to fire among the birds, as I 
had done, scarcely allowing thew time torise ? and 


deep regret of my companions, at finding my spe 
cim ~ns of English shooting, like my exhibition o 


quilly leaning over the railing of my dear little 


in the arrondissement. 


and unmixed delight. What was my joy when, o 
waking, I heard the rain pouring down in torrents, 
with every appearance of its being what is called 
a thorough eet-in-rainy day. ‘ Well,” thought | 
“T shall see nothing of the cursed horses and guns 
to-day.” We all met at breakfast, and I, by 
unusual flow of spirits, revived those of the res! 
of the party, rather depressed by what they ui 
justly stigmatized as the unlucky fall of rain. | 
deranged all their projects. But their regrets were 


vexatious it must be to Monsieur that he can neither 
ride nor shoot to-day!” By repeated assurances 
that I could for onee forego these delights, I suc 
ceeded in tranquilizing them. No sooner was 
breakfast ended, than Madame §&t. V chal- 
‘lenged me to a game at billiards. “Ah ca, prem 
garde, Madame,” said Monsieur de V———, “tht 








bridge, and consoling was the reflection that, at/ 
yet, the sporting honor of my country had suffered 7 
no impeachment at my hands; since, for anything 7 
my friends knew to the contrary, I might, had Ibu 7 
chosen to do so, have knocked down all the game | 


chiefly on my account: “ How disappointing, how § 


Ordi-| posed it might be of suflicient importance to war 7% 

nary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have ‘rant his interruption of my sports. -It was of mJ 
furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the | sort of importance whatever, but, keeping that tJ 
very possible case of my failure; now, no chance | myself, | made it my excuse to return to the house | 

was left me of concealing or disguising my want | in order that I might answer it by that day’s post 7% 
of skill; for, notwithstanding my confidence in the | So, delivering my improved, patent, double-barrel- 7 
led Manten into what I knew to be more compe | 
tent hands, I left the field amidst expressions of the 


se 
* 


English horsemanship, deferred til to-morrow. © 
Happy was I when I found myself once more tran: ~ 


The next day promised to be to me one of pure 7 
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English are excellent players.” 
said I 


billiards! I never played a game inmylife. Well—) 


one is not obliged to be an admirable Crichton:| 
up to this time they take me for an able horseman | 
and an expert shot—surely that is enough, and [| 
mav venture to confess that I know nothing of bil-| 
liards.”—I did so: I was praised for my modesty. 
i protested my ignorance: Madame assured me 
that she was not de la premiere force, and consented 
to take six points at the onset. I persisted that [| 
knew nothing of the game; Madame perceived 
that my objection to play against her arose from | 
my conscious superiority, and said that to make it! 
azreeable to me, she would take eight points—nay | 


“ Did [| 





ten. We proceeded to the billiard-room. 
prefer the Russian or the French game?” Not | 


knowing one from the other, I Jett it entirely to the 
choice of Madame, who chose—I really ean’t say 
which. In the course of about ten minutes’ play, 
Madame counted seven, and l—as may be sup- 
posed—had not made a hit. My complaisance was 
the theme of general approbation. Presently, 
striking my ball with force, it happened to strike 
another, and by its rebound, happened to strike a 
third, and one of the three happened to roll into a 
sack at the corner of the table. Here I was over-| 
whelmed with applause, and half-stunned with | 
shouts of “ C'est admirable! Oh! que! c’est bien | 
My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto 
[ had been complaisant, but that now I was grow- 
ing mechant. My complaisance, however, soon re- 
turned, and in a few minutes she won the game, 
without my having again made one ball strike 
another. Nothing now was heard of but my com- 
plaisance. Madame St. V was charmed with 
my politesse: I had allowed her to win the game, 
playing only one coup, just to prove what I was ca- 
pable of doing; but she begged that next time I 
would not treat her so much like a child, but put 
forth my strength against her, as she was anxious 
toimprove. The result of this was the proposal 
of a match for the next day between me and Mon- 
sieur L (a celebrated player,) but with a par- 
ticular stipulation, that I should give him two 
points at starting. The day now went very rainily 
and pleasantly on, and I wastolerably at my ease, 
except when, every now and then, I was appealed 
to to decide some sporting question, or settle some 
dispute concerning the breed and. management of 
horses. However, I contrived to get through tole- 
rably well considering, by saying little, and shaking 
my head significantly—a method I have seen 
adopted with success in much graver matters. 

For three or four days after this, it rained charm- 
ingly. Those showers were to me more than 
figuratively the “pitying dews of heaven;” for 
though each morning I was threatened with the in- 
fiction of some new party of pleasure on me, 
either a cheval or ala chasse, the state of the wea- 
ther prevented the execution of the sentence. 
Night and morning did I consult the barometer— 
which, for two whole days, pointed steadfastly to 
“much rain.” My sleep was tranquil,—my spirits 
were buoyant. On the third day, to my great con- 
sternation, the faithless: index wavered towards 
“changeable.” My visits to the instrument now 
became more frequent; and had I had “ Argosies 














to myself, “ are to know no end! Confound | 


a ne ee ee ee 


‘“« My torments,’’| at sea,”’ I could not have watched its variations 


witha more feverish anxiety. On one of these 
occasions | was roused from my musings by a tap 
onthe back. It was from the hand of Monsieur 
V ‘“ Ah! mom cher,” said he, “I don’t 
wonder at your impatience; but fine weather is 
returning, and then we'll make up for lost time.” 
The fine weather did, indeed, return! The ba- 
rometer had now reached “ fair,” and was rapidly 
approaching towards “ set fair.” Something was 
necessary to be done, and that speedily. But what? 
I could not always affect a sudden attack of spasms, 
nor dared I repeat my unintended joke of mistak- 
ing a hat for a partridge; I could not reasonably 
hope for the arrival of a letter from Paris always, 
at the critical moment; and should I continue to 
treat Madame St. V like a child, by allowing 
her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance 
would become an offence. 

On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with 
a heavy heart. All night had I tossed about in my 
bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse for with- 
drawing myself from my sporting friends. To 
confess my utter incompetency (apparently the 
most rational way of putting an end to my tor- 
ments,) I felt to be impossible; 1 was ashamed— 
laugh, reader, if you please,—but I was ashamed 
todo so. Besides, the character of a keen and 
expert sportsman had been thrust upon me; and, 
as matters stood, my most solemn protestations, 
that | was unentitled to any sort of claim to it, 
would have been disbelieved, and, most likely, 
attributed to an overstrained and affected modesty. 
Yet something must be done, and, humiliating as 
such an ayowal would be, should I boldly venture 
it? Inthe event of its being discredited, should I 
shoot a favorite dog, or maim my friend, or one of 
my friend’s friends, to prove its veracity? Se 
desperate a case would warrant the application of 
a violentremedy. Lleft my room without having 
brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy 
resolution of running the hazards of the day, is 
worthy the term. On my way to where the party 
was assembled, I passed the garde-de-chasse: he 
was occupied in cleaning my Manton: I beheld it 
with such feelings as I should have entertained had 
I been condemned to be shot with it. The garde 
bowed to me with marked respect: Monsieur’ An- 
glais had been mentioned to him as a marvellous 
fine shot; and he accorded me a fitting share of his 
estimation. 

Le vaila—allons—vite—parions,” was the cry, the 
instant | was perceived by Monsieur de V : 
There was no mention of Hector; that was some- 
thing; shooting was to be the amusement of the 
day. The patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
ton was given to me, and I received it almost un- 
conscious of what I was about. We had jest 
reached the double flight of steps leading into the 
court-yard, when a thought flashed across my 
mind, as it were by inspiration, I pounced upon 
it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as if delay 
would have diminished its force, I as hastily gave 
itutterance. ‘I am not disposed to shoot to day; 
I’ve justa whim to goa fishing.” “Parbleu! said 
Monsieur de V , “just as you will, my dear; 
in the country liberte entiere: I'll give you my own 
tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered the house, 
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and presently returned with two or three rods, and 
S, hooks, floats, c&ec. * Here,’ 
for what fish 


find abundance of 


different kinds of lin 


said he, “you may now angle you 


7 
Cc hoose, ou i] aii sorts, 


afita 


in th a oad 


! ft >| 1 ’ 
My de hightat this reilet is not to be described. j 


knew as little about a 
(thought I,) 


no danger of compromising my reputation ; 


igling as about shooting, but 
lam in 
lhave 


by fishing, or seeming to fish, 


seen many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, 


bobbing into @ pond, 
after all, re their skill 
suffering no stain from their want of success. I 
I have heard them say,— 
on’t bite But my delig 
my horror and con- 
Monsieur de V call 
out to the cook, “ Monsieur Goulard, you need not 
fricassece the hare Monsieur P 
fish; so you'll dress a pike or two, @ la maitre d'ho- 
tel, make a matelote 
Here was dinner for a party made 


from morning till night, 


turn with an einpty basket, 


have merely to sa3 


“ Curse ’em, thev w ht was 


of short duration. Conceive 





sternation, when I heard 


to-day, . 1s going to 
of some of his carp, and fry the 
rest.” to depend 
upon the rather uncertain result of my first attempt 
The misfortune was of my own seek- 
Monsieur de V 


the gardener’s 


at angling! 





ing, and there was no escape. 


recommended me to take Etienne, 


son, with me,to help me in unhooking the large 


‘As they are in sue hh quis antitie s, 
"We 


he and the rest to shoot hares and part- 


fish, else, said he, 
and bite so faust, you "Il ve ry soon be fatigued.’ 
separated ; 
ridges, Ito catch pike and carp. 
Now was I once again left without any of those 
which, like 
man, I might have derived from the badness of my 
tools. Hector was the best horse in France; my 
gun was a patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
fishing tackle 
To add to my distress, the fish 
well, 
and the only thing an 
somplain of was, that they bit so fast 


On 


excuses for failure, ‘an indifferent work- 


ton; and my *, plague on it! perfect 
and complete. 
abounded; they had the reputation of biting 
and be har ged to them! 
angler could « 
ns to destroy the ple asure of the 


sport. my 


way to the canal I endeavored 
into composure. 
difficulty in what Tam now about to perform: I 
have but to bait my hook, throw itinto the water, 
and the instant a fish bites at 
From a sort of misgiving, however, which my best 


‘Surely there can be no great 


it, pull him out.” 


arguments failed to conquer, I thought it prudent | 


to dismiss Etienne, desiring him toleave the basket 
(and they had furnished me 
capacious tocontain Falstaff.) telling him I would 

call him in the event of my hooking any fish be- 
yond my strength to manage. Monsieurde V 
had not deceived me. Scarce ly had I thrown my 
bait into the water ere it was caught at; Idrew in 
my line, and found my book void. A second, and 
a third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth experiment 
succeeded in precisely the same manner. I no 
sooner renewed my bait than it was purloined with 
perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it 


with one sufficiently 





without deigning to notice it, might have consoled 


myself with examples of similar occurrences; but 
to catch it, and give me fair notice of their intention 
to abscond with it by a gentle tug at my line, was 
provoking beyond bearing ; it would have exhaust- 
ed the patience of Izaak Walton himself. Not- 
withstanding my regard for Monsieur de V 








and | 


to reason myself 


I began to tire of feeding his fishes ; and suspected 
that I must be cutting a ridiculous figure in th 1€ eyes 
of the finny tribe; in short, that they were making 
‘termed a de . set against me. I 
JI dh minished. 


whi if is vule: ir! 


varied my manner: I increase: the 


quantity of bait: I tried different sorts: now 
‘and then I tempted them with the bare hook, but 
all was to no purpose. Alter 
warded efforts (in the course of which time I was 
once on the point of calling Etienne to assist me 
in pulling in what proved to be a tult of weeds,) | 
had the mortffication to find dangling at the e a of 
my line a miserable two inches 
long, which had caught itsel{—I have not the vani- 
Though 


my 


four hours of unre. 


little gudgeon, 


ty tosuppose I caught it—upon my hook. 
in itself worse than nothing, [ received it as a pro- 
| mise Of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish int 
'my huge basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked 
lan ut this was the beginning and 
At the expiration of 


an epigram at me, 
the ending of my prosperity. 
another four hours, 1 was joined by Monsieur de 
V———.._ On looking into the basket, he said that 
[had done right in sending the others up to the 
house. 
‘the bottom was the only one I had caught. 


est at once; that I was a farceur 
and had thrown all the large fish back again into 
the canal as fast as IL had drawn them out, for the 
sake of the caricature ef so small a fish in so large 
I insisted that this one fish was the sole 


No, no. 


saw through the j 


na basket. 
‘result of my day’s labor. 
the 


were expert anglers: 


—— 


[ assured him that rue risa he detected at 9 
He | 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, saying, he J 











i aie 


The English fl 


canal was abundantly & 


stocked, | had exhausted all my bait, and he was , 


_certain of the trick. 
|the hare. The plaisanteric of my one little gudgeon 
in the h age basket, was frequently repeated in the 
|course of dinner, and applauded as a most humor 
One of the party, observed, 
| that though he admired the joke, he thought a me 


| telote de carpe would have been a better; and pro 
| posed that, as I had deprived them of a service of 


ous jest. however, 


fish, I should be punished by the deduction of half 


an hour from my next day’s ride, which time | 
should occupy in providing fish for the dinner. 
Already was I suffering by anticipation, the 
morrow’s torments, when a servant ent red with a 
bundle of newspapers and letters, just arrived from 
Paris. Among them was a letter for me. I read 
it, and affecting considerable surprise and concern 
declared that I must leave Vilette early the nex! 
morning, 
delay. Entreaties that I would stay but to enjes 
‘one day’s shooting—one day's trial of Hector- 
| were unavailing —I was resolved. But it was ne‘ 
without great diffic ulty that [ succeeded in resist 
ing Monsieur de V 's pressing offer to lend me 
Hector, to carry me back to Paris; which mode of 
conveyance, he assured me, would save much 
time, though I should even sleep one night on the 
road, as Hector would fly with me like an eagle. 
The next morning I took my departure, afiet 
having passed a week in unspeakable torments, 
where I had expected to spend a month in tranquil 
lity and repose: and by one of those whimsical 
chains of circumstances, to which many persons, 
with a certain prejudice in their favor, have bee® 





, indebted for the reputation of possessing gre™ 





Goulard was ordered to eook § 


on business which would admit of no® 
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talents, without ever having given any distinct | 
manifestation of them, I left behind me the repu- 
tation of being the most expert horseman, the surest | 
shot, the best and politest billiard player, and the 
rler, that had ever visited \ ilette. | 

Dp 


= 


most de xterous aii; 





wore bamsd 
ORIGINAL. 
A College Reminiscence. 
Ir was the afternoon previous to a publie exhibi- 
tion. I was appointed to take part in the exercises, 
and for weeks previous had been passing the or- 
deal of preparation. The writing, copying, com- 
mitting, and all the sundry accompanimenis were 
completed, with the exception of the necessary | 
rehearsing. On the above-mentioned time, I re- 
paired to a group of trees in the rear of our institu- 
tion, to make ready for this final requisite. The 
wind was blowing, the leaves were rustling, and | 
every noise and every object around, were rural, | 
romantic, and inspiring. 
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“That is a difficult problem to solve ;” respond- 
! 


ed one of the frightened pair, with shuddering 
frame and trembling voice, “for he did not stand 
still fora minute, but spun around continually, like 
the Dutchman’s sp -kled pig, of anecdote memory. 


1? 


In short, the whole colege was soon made ac- 


| quainted with a most remarkable ‘hair breadth 


escape.” The persons who related the story had 
seen in the woods a being of uncommon actions. 
He seemed to be in a state of insanity; running 
about, raising the most horrid yells,and performing 
evolutions, that, for their inelegance and graceless- 
ness, would have become a drunken militia-man. 
And when the wild creature discovered that he 
had been watched, he seized a massive club, and 
pursued the objects of his apparent displeasure. 
jut they, with a strict regard to their own safety, 
immediately fled, and found refuge within the walls 
of the college. 

‘«« And how near did he approach the building ?”’ 
was asked. 

«As to that, we cannot tell,” responded the 


heroes. 





I commenced my speaking. Like Demosthenes | 
in his cave, or on the sea-shore—for atthat moment | «“ Did you see him after you had freed yourselves 
from danger?” 

No positive assurance could be given that they 
did. In truth, they were involved in doubt as to 
the precise distance he had pursued them, for 
their lives were in too imminent risk, and their 
nerves too much unstrung, to ensure the safety of 


my visions were brighter than ever were his—I 
endeavored to strengthen my voice, improve my 
gestures, fix the smile and look, and curl of the lip, 
and all the et ceteras of an unpractised and ambi- 
tious elocutionist. The forest echoed my sounds— 
the birds flew from the branches, in sheer fright at 
my motions—and the insects of the air feared to 
light on my face, for the high ascents and deep fur- 
rows which ever and thereon, like 
swelling and sinking waves onthe surface of the 
ocean. But lo! on ceasing and turning my eyes 


| looking back upon their foe. 
Such were the particulars, as made known by 
The 
circumstances threw astonishment and anxiety into 
the great body of our students. Some supposed 
around, I observed two individuals standing at althat this creature in human shape was a maniac 
distance, and apparently watching me. Icould| froma neighboring mad-house ; others, with more 
not recognize them, though I conjectured that they | imaginative minds, believed that an Ourang Outang 
were some fellow-students. Ashamed that any | had escaped from a menagerie, and was prowling 
one, and especially my acquaintances, had beheld | about in the woods, “ seeking whom it might de- 
what I now began to think had been my strange | vour "’ 3e this matter as it would, it was an 
and unnatural actions, [ seized a small stick that| unanimous resolution that something ought, in 
lay beside me, and began to beat the ground with mercy, to be done, to prevent any farther danger 
from this source; and consequently the whole col- 
| lege was summoned forth for war. 
pleasant interpretation which might be put upon | It is useless to detail in fulness the military 


anon came those who had been the actors in the scene, 





as inuch feigned composure as my peculiar circum- | 
stances would allow, in order to prevent any un- 


my conduct. The spectators—as though terrified | movements which followed. Suffice it to say, the 
| woods were surrounded in regular order, and an 
' | uniform march was commenced towards the cen- 
wandering senses, indulged a hearty laugh at my | tre—the place of rendezvous. The search was 
happy method of dismissing my audience—ail| conducted with the strictest care and adroitness. 
returned, pleased with my adventure, to my room.| But nothing of a living nature was discovered. 

Half an hour had not elapsed when I was dis- | Disappointment came over all. Fear for their 
turbed in my studies by a loud conversation under | future security, seized upon every mind. Ar- 
my window. A large number of students were | rangements were immediately made for a second 
congregated, and something of importance seemed | attempt at discovery. Thinking, however, that 
to be under consideration. I immediately joined | the jest had been carried far enough for a denoue- 
the circle. Two were in the centre. With agitated | ment, I requested silence, and disclosed the adven- 
countenances, dishevelled hair, and rent garments, | ture which had occurred to mea short time before, 
they were relating a most dreadful tale to their | and explained the connecting links between that 
horror-stricken companions. affair and our present purpose. 'The whole joke 

“Did he appear to be of human species?” asked | was readily understood. The two principal heroes 
one of the bye-standers. slunk atvay, ashamed of having too much indulged 
their fancies, and magnified a harmless essay at 
declamation into an attack on their lives. The 
rest of the party laid down their arms, and retired 
into quarters, for study, not for warlike operations. 

E. B. F. 


Ps way . . » . 
at this last scene in the singular farcee—took to their 


heels, and were soon out of sight. I collected my 


| “He was about the size of a man, was dressed 
10 black, and had a huge pair of whiskers,” was 
the answer. 

“How long did he remain in the place where 
you first saw him ?” was inquired, 
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Oh! leave me not my only one, Life hath few charms for me, And 
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wouldst thou sever that, my son, Which binds my heart to thee: 
call: meammesanaiit.” ——a 
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THE HIGHLAND WIDOW. 
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Leave not the mountainsand the heath, Thy Father used to __ rove, 
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Free as the winds whose mighty breath, Roam o’er the land we love. 
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Unlike a tree whose root still clings, 


Where first its branches grew, 
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If thou wilt leave me, still thy home 
Shall be my dwelling too ; 

Yet as I take a ling’ring look 

Of scenes thy Father lov'd, 

I feel I cannot leave the home, 


O’er which his foot steps rov’d. 
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A WEDDING 





NIGHT, 





&c. 





A Wedding Night. 


I found poor Fanny—quite disconsolate and un- 


comfortable. ‘The old boy had been very cross all 
day, which made her feel still more lonely; and 
she was quite out of s pirits. Sol puta good face 


upon the matter, and leashed it off, and said we 


should enjoy the pleasures of a matrimonial life | 


more by contrast; and at length poor Fanny bright- 
ened up a little. I stopped there till about 1] 
o'clock; and just as | was taking my leave for the 
fourteenth time, the girl came running down stairs, 
without her shoes, in a great fright, to tell us that 
the old villain, (God forgive me forcalling him so! 
for he’s 
by the prince of darkness, was coming down to 
draw his own beer for supper—a thing he had not 
done before for six months, to my certain know- 
ledge ; for the cask stood in that very back kitchen. 
If he discovered me there, explanation would have 
been out of the question: for he was so outrageous- 
ly violentyWhen at all excited, that he never would 
have listened to me. 'There was only one thing to 
be done: the chimney was a very wide one ; it had 
been originally built for an oven; went up perpen- 
dicularly for a few feet, and then shot backward, 
and formed a sort of small cavern. My hopes and 
fortune—the means of our joint existence almost— 
I scrambled in like a squirrel; 


dead and gone now,) prompted, I suppose, 


were at stake. 


coiled myself up inthis recess-place: and as Fanny | 


and the girl replaced the deal chimney-board, I 
could see the light of the candle which my uncon- 
scious father-in-law carried in his hand. I heard 
him draw the beer; and | never heard beer run so 
slowly. 
was preparing to descend, when down came the | 
infernal chimney-board with a tremendous crash. 
He stopped, and put down the candle and the jug 
of beer on the dresser: he was a nervous old fel- 
low; and any unexpected noise annoyed him. HH 
coolly observed that the fire-place was never used, 
ard sending the frightened servant into the next 
kitchen for a hammer and nails, actually nailed up 
the board, and locked the door on the outside. So 
there was I, on my wedding night, in the light 
kerseymere trowsers, fancy waistcoat, and blue 
coat, that I had been married in that morning 


©? 


back kitchen chimney, the bottom of which was 


nailed up, and the top of which had been formerly | 


raised some fifteen feet, to prevent the smoke from 
annoying the neighbors. “ And there,” added Mr 
Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the bottle—*“ there I 
remained till half-past seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the housemaid’s sweetheart, who was a 
carpenter, unshelled me. ‘The old dog had nailed 
me up so secure, that to this very hour, I firmly 
believe that no one but a carpenter could ever have 
got me out.” 





We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solemn ground, than to have a dark and me- 
lancholy work upon a lightsome ground: 
therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the plea- 
sure of the eye. Certainly virtue ts like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are crushed; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue 


judge, 


He was just leaving the kitchen, and 1) 
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Infiuence of Women. 


Nor a page in French history, fromthe sixteenth 
century to the nineteenth, but has to speak of some 

female reputation—nor is there a path to fame 

which fe male f footsteps have not trod! Never have 
|the french armies been engaged in the neighbor. 
hood, without there being found many of those 
| females—of those delicate and fragile females— 
| whliom one sees in the salons of Paris, slain on the 

field of battle, to which they had been led, not so 
much for a violent passion for their lovers (French 
| women do not love so violently,) as by a passion 
for that action @nd adventure which they are wil. 
At the battle of Je. 
Dumourier had for his aides-de-camp,two 
of the most beautiful, the most delicate, and ac. 
complished women in society, of the time : equally 
chaste and warlike, these modern Camillas felt a 
veneration for the profession of arms—they delight. 
ed in the smoke of the’cannon, and the sound of 
the trumpet. Often, a General told me, in the most 
| desperate cries of the battle, he has heard their 
| slender but animated voices, reproaching flighi, 
and urging to the charge: “ Winther do you go, 
soldiers? Is not the enemy yonder? Advance! 
| Follow!” And you might have seen the waving 
plumes and amazonian garb, amid the thickest of 
the fire.” —Bulwer’s France 


ling to seek, even ina camp. 
mappes, 


| 
| 








Marine Wusic. 
IMMEDIATELY under our vessel we heard a com- 
mencement of wild and pleasing sounds, similar to 
those which we could imagine, might proceed from 





/a thousand Eolian harps, beginning in slow tones, 
| but gradually swelling into an uninte errupted stream 
of harmony ; to this might be added the booming 
of Chinese gongs, mellowed by distance—then 


} again was heard to join sounds like the chorus of 


many human voices, chanting from the height of 
treble to a deep bass: indeed it is useless to at- 
tempt a description, for Lam not able to find any 
satisfactory similitnde to it, either in nature or art. 
During the time we heard this submarine concert, 
we felt, or thought we felt, a slight vibration of the 
vessel. We paused at first from our meal, and 
each Jooked in the other’s face with a vague im 
quiry. Noone could afford information, until a 
seaman, who had formerly been a fisherman, in- 
formed us that it was caused by a shoal of trumpet 
fish. Long after this little voyage was performed, 
I obtained a specimen of the vocal residents of the 
Might not some similar vocal fish have 








| deep. 
| caused the fable of the syrens? The trumpet fish 
lis about thrice the thickness of a man’s thumb, 
| twenty-two inches long, including a singular kind 
| of supplementary tail, or membrane, growing out 
of its tail, about the thickness of strong twine, but 
tapering to a fine thread, aboutfive inches in length. 
| Its most remarkable peculiarity is its long bill, 
‘which justifies its appellation—this is about five 
| inches long ; but whether the sounds we heard, 
| were caused by the fishes fastening to the vessel, of 
|) as some say, they possess the sonorous power inde- 
pendent of adhering to an object, and can utler 
sounds by elevating their trumpets above the sur 
face of the water, I will leave naturalists to decide. 
| In about fifteen minutes, the “ sea-song” died away: 
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